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keeping to the high road, she turned into a planta- 
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Witt HER SHORS AND STOCKINGS UNDER HER ARM, CLARE ESSAYED THE STREAM, 


CLARE’S ROMANCE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER L 


Tas romance of Clare Maynard's life began one 
morning in June, when the trees were in the 
first freshnesa of their summer leafage, and the 
wild roses were blossoming in the hedges, while 
the air was full of the songs of birds, and the 
scent of new-mown hay. 

She had been to the Vicarage at Southdene to 
inquire after Mrs, Blessington, the Vicar’s wife, 
and now she was on her way back, looking as 
fresh and fair as if she were the embodiment of 
the summer itself, 

She was all in white— white cotton dress, white 
straw hat, long white kid gloves, and a white 
Darasol—-which latter ought to have kept the sun 
off, but did not altogether fulfil its mission. 

Indeed, the young lady was beginning to feel 
unpleasantly hot, and for this reason inst»ad of 


| steel buckles, and their preposterously high heels. 


tion of oak and beech, where the sunlight could 
only force its way in slanting lines through the 
interwoven boughs of the trees, and where a 
Gelicious cool green quietude reigned. 

The only objection to this way of reaching her 
home, Summerleas, lay in the fact that a stream 
ran through the wood, and there was no bridge 
vy which it could be crossed. 

True, there were stepping stones, but when 
there had been much rain, and the brook was 
ewollen—as on this particular morning-—these 
stones were apt to be more or less under water. 

Clare hesitated for afew minutes on the bank, 
wondering whether she could manage the cross- 
ing, and looking down at her pretty lace-trimmed 
gown—which was a new one that very day, and 
which it would be such a pily to spoil !—and | 
then at her smart kid shoes, with their bright | 


“ There’s only. one way of doing it,” she said 
at last to herself, decisively, ‘‘ and that is to take 
my shoes and stockings off, then I can’t possibl 
come toany harm. No one is about toeee me” 
— looking round to make sure that this pre- 
sumption was correct. 











No, it was very quiet. Only a bright.eyed 





squirtel peeped down at her inquisitively from his 
ewaying bough overhead, and a little bronze 
coloured snake started up from under her feet 
and glided swiftly into the bushes. 

Clare did not move away or cry out as she caw 
the reptile. She was a very self-posseessed young 
lady as a rule, and she hardly knew what timidity 
was. 

Besides, she bad spent a good deal of her seven- 
teen years of life in the country, and she knew 
that the blind worm wae as harmless as a beetle, 
in epite of his uaprepossessing exterior. 

With her shoes and stockings under her arm, 
and her crisp white ekirts tucked up well over 
her ankles, she put one blue-veined foot on the 
firet stone and sprang lightly acroas to the 
second, 

From the second to the third was rather a 
long jump, and whether she miccalculated the 
distance or whether her foot slipped cannot be 
stated with certainty, but somehow it twisted, 
and for a minute the pain was so sharp that she 
involuntarily gave utterance to a little ery. 

This cry had a curious effect, for it brought 
from behinda clump of bushes which had con 
cealed him from view a young man who had 
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been watching the whole proeéeding-—not without 
a certain amouat of shame a} playing the spy. 
Bap the scene was so pretty that he really had 
not been able to withstand the temptation. 
The fair patrician young girl, with her deep 
bine eyes, and her wealth of sun-kiesed: hair, 
pausing on the brink— 


“tending with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet” 


~patherivg. her dainty skirts about her,;-and 
looking like some beautiful wood-elf—-had made 
euch a pretty picture that its charm was irre- 
sistible, 

Besides, he had argued, she need never know 
that he wae there. If he only kept quiet in his 
snug hiding-place she would goon her way, igno- 
rant of the admiration she had evoked, while he 
would have the pleasure of. a charming picture. 

But her exclamatiow 
her side immediately, and Ste.almosdforgot the 
accident in surprise at his appearanes, 

Where did he spring from? this young ‘man 
with his handso:ne, serious face, and his emger 
brown eyes.—eyes that struck her -even¢ben as 
having a certain sadness iu their expressies 1, 

* Won't you Igfine help you?” he saidy 
you bageghurtoyourpdeus, and de: sot: 


across véry easily if you would pariah mes") 


The young girl’s glance, agit first fell pon him; 


» instinch.with o hbalf-haugbty.omaze,'} 


hag. 
Fe hanged aslittleas he spoke, thougheven 
yet itwas frigid enough. . Au? 


She would have gat ly WYteferred refusing his |’ 


helpkeliogether,. bub after alpediscretion 4« the 


better part of valour, and she <ertainly waulldianiph 
wittahte | biMs have@trick of doing | 


find it very diffieuldyterget eithes: -Lack 
» Sips. eee 


forwards. a oe EAS 







Theim tb pho Lewoane:pidiewlous, 
“oa ya ¥ Slajve: 9 leoking ridiculous 
unc ” 


Geto. stances whatever. 

rT Thank-you,” she said, coldly : * yor are very 
kind, df you will give me your hand, Ithink t 
can manage without troubling you further.” 

He made no ill-bred efforts to her to 
Bc pe greater assistance, but simply ‘extended 
his hand, and by its sid she {nally reached the 

pposite bank, Then her eyes fell on ber pretty 


hare feet, and a deep blush stained her fair face. | 


ihe felt unreasonably angry with him for having 
come 
know how she would have managed without it, 
“T need not detain you longer,” she said, 
ing up her round young throat with 
haughty gesture as before; "I cancai: home 
without heijp.” Pee 


7 


three months ali was peace again. Still, there 
The young man took the hint at ones, bowed} Whargnething i ‘stone and manner 
this 


aud turned away. Almost immediately, however, 


he came back, and put his stick down beside her. 

* Permit me to leave you this,” he said, quietly, 
‘you may find it useful,” and then he leapt 
lightly across the etepping-stones, regardless of 
wet shoes, and in a few minutes had dieappeared 
from view. 

Clare found the stick very useful ; indeed she 
could hardly have got on without it, for her foot 
was paiuful and was beginning to swell. 

Sho breathed a little prayer of thanksgiving 
when she found herself at Summerleas—a long, 
low, white house, with a green-painted verandah 
running all along its front, new covered with 
roses. Roses were everywhere, climbing the 
pillars of the verandah, wreathing the sunny 
south wall, blossoming in the borders, and even 
showering thin pink and golden petals on ‘the 
level green velvet of the lawn itself. 


‘ 


The low French windows of the house were | 


open and Clare stepped through one of them Tuto 
a luxurious morning room, whose sole tenant was 
a lady; a small fair creature with yellow fluffy 
hair avd appealing brown eyes, and a complexion 
of cream and roses 

Lady Ida Maynard did not look old enovgh 


be the mother of a grown-up daughter, and | it. 


although ill-natured female friends. sarcastically 
remarked that to keep up her hair and complexion 
murt cost a small fortune every year, there could 
be no denying that she was even yet an extremely 
pretty. woman — somewhat on the lines of a 
Dresden-china figure, may be, but a’ perfect 
woman of the world nothwithstandisg, This 


pain brought him te} too old to 









to her assistance, even while she did not 





| mother explained the position. She knew that 





1 mening, it ie true, she did nat @ppear at her 


There wer@ anxious lines round her ‘mouth 
}-and eyes, and & frown puckered the whiteness of 
her forehead beneath its tangle of golden frin 
She glanced up sharply as her daughter ente: 

*' Good gracious, are, how oh look |” 

she exclaimed, pettishly, “ Your face is, abso-., 
‘| lutely rae RS ea you not take more 
care of your complexion }” 

Clare’s beauty was regarded by her. mother as 
“a sorb of stock in trade, and it was"a perpetial 
grievance with Lady Ida that the girl herself 
could not be got to think of it in this light, 

Without answering her noe Sgnate she 
threw herself wearily on a couch and explained 
how she had Hurt Ca foot, which involved the 
telling of her morning's adventure. 

“*Really youvate-agreat madcap,” observed 
Lady Ida severély, ‘ahd it seems te me you are 
indulge in #ach childish froaks os 





thoes should be enough, s0 you are 
from, the corns wat cee horrors that most 
avomesi/have nowadays. You had better go up- 
-ptairsiand ge Antoinette to bathe your ankle, 
put a bandage round it, then come dows to 
again’; I want to talk to younser tar 





lare o wondering W 
sopale a i 
returmed, 
stil] seated. ix t of ber w 


waatheaped up with papers all beari 

Dkéacantdfamily resemblance to tach it 
ations hs. RR a 
.) She threwdown her pen and iaced her datighter 
with a sigh ‘that indicated relief ab the prospect 


tuinntes. : f 


have-képt the truth from you as Jong ae possible, | 


seems to me _ time bee come poe 4 os in 
duty bound to let you know our x jon, 
| My debts are positively ovérwheliiings Sees 
| have arrived at such a fetal quire 

comprehension.” : et reg 
Clare’s bine eyes dilated a little, bit she: caede | 
. She was accustomed to i 
on the part of Lady~Ida— T 
occurring when the quarterly accounts came in— 
fbut they soon calmed down, and for the next 





ti 









‘that wmde her fancy some sort of 
serious crisis was inpending—which was in truth 
the case. 

Lady Ida was one.of thore irresponsible crea- 
tures who think fate has no right to visit upon 
them the consequences of their own actions. 
Lady Ida would buy a diamond neeklace, which 
she knew quite well she could not afford, with a 
charming air of conferritg a favour on the obse- 
quious shopkeeper who professed himself vo 
delighted with ber patronage, but when ‘the 
same shopkeeper, after sending in his bill a doxen 
times, began to be importunate in his demands 
for payment, Lady Ida declared he was an un- 
grateful and unreasonable wretch, and she would 
never go to him again. It was eo easy to buy 
things—and so difficult to pay for them ! 

This sort of affair had been going on for’ the 
| last ten years, ever since she became a widow, in 
fact, and in the nature of thivgs it muet ‘come 
+ to an end some time, Lady Ida bemosned lier 

ill luck in not having been able to put off the 
| evil day until after Clare was married-~‘vut facta; 
as represented by clamorous tradesmen, sre 
stubborn things, and they had io be faced. She 
had come to the end of her tether, and’ she knew 


Clare listened with blanched eheeks while her 





money had never been very plentiful, but she 
| had had no idea they were in such @ position az 
this, Why it was ruin—nothing less, 


ng & certain ’|” 


of leaving ‘her arithwetica calouletions for a few f) 
* Pb almost worried to death,” shi ext fused, } 
quernlously ; ‘‘and what to dol don't Baow. 


but it can't be hidden any longér} indeed, it} 





“Yes,” said Iady Ida, with the calmness of 
desperation, “I suppose it is ruin unless some- 


slightest prospect, I 
will advance me anotler y 
prow are m5 ti Sp a 

dred per cent, cou igen ym, ips to. 
take you up to town this season, and you 
presented at Court, you might have made a 
wealthy marriage, and : 

She sighed, and Clare echoed the sigh. 
Perhaps the young, 1 was more ‘than ‘haif- 
inclined to wi mother . 
yet-—she dreamed of love that cage ya 
to do with money—of rg pt and high, and 
ennobling—of love that Lady Ida would have 
laughed at, and declared an impossibility, 

“Of course,” added Lady Ida, bitterly, ‘it is 
the fault of that horrid old man Bedaile, who lent 
me ten thousand pounds, and mortgage.on- 
this hcase as security, I don'teuppose ys 
what a mortgage means, 1 will t 


return for he advanced: Pbutdh 
Lin tue sede taldogiog, te Bussiiiaaaans 
wa Say | per cent. intere 
year. For last h 


























does not say 
his mea 
‘Who is his heir 
ahd settled: * Bo he intends the 
to live here—®'p pacand pros for 
fy 10: tell you 










It struck Clare that i 
no interest on his ten th 
last three years it was nob unnatu 
should deéline to let it remain any longer. But 
this was only a vague notion of hers, and she did 





not -it.-1f ‘she had done so she would 
i been met with a storm of indignation on. 


18;-whose views were alwaye 
coloured by her own personal feelings, and whose- 
belief that she was very harshly treated would 
have remained the same, A more hopeless little 
butterfly of fashion it would have been impossible 
to find, and yet those people who said sbe had 
no strength of will were very much mistaken. 
When it came to a question of her own per- 
sonal eace or comfort Lady Ida was capable of 
immense exertions, and of a power of oryanisa- 
tion that-one would certainly never have credited 
her with, Selfish to the very core, her selfish- 
ness was nevertheless of that graceful quality 
that does nob show itself to the casual observer, 
and Clare was devoted to her mother, whom she- 
admired from the very bottom of her heart, 
and who, to say the truth, bad invariably been 
kind and"indulgent to her only child; But 
then indtilgence eaved her a good deal of 
trouble—and trouble Lady Ida made'a point 
of avoiding whenever she could, It was easier to 
let Clare have her own way than to refuse her 
what: sue wanted. As to whether this was good: 
for the child Lady Ida did not stay to think. 


ee 


CHAPTER I 


THat game afternoon a card was brought to 
Lady Ide, on which was printed the namie— 


‘Mr. Rare Esparuz.” 


She tossed it'to the other end of the roort, but 
& moment later prut prevailed, and the 
creases smoothed themselves out of her forehead. 

After all she would lose Se and t 
gain s great deal by making herself ngreeable to 
the young man;so when she went to the drawing- 
room there was a charming emile on‘ het ‘Tips, 
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and she héld out her: hand quite graciously to i three other guests already there, and Lady Ida 


her very unwelcome visitor. 
He started almost-guiltily as she entered, and 


» 


‘turned away from a picture before which he had 
deen, stand os lost in rapt admiration. 
‘ Ah,” Lady Ida, “you were looking at 


my deughter’s portrait. It is very like her, and 
is generally admired, Of course you are not able 
to judge of ite merits as a likenees as you have 
never seen Clare,” 

“ But that is not the case,” he returned flush- 
ing. “I had the pleasure of helping Miss Maynard 
across the stepping-stones this morning. I did 
not know who she was then, but I recognised 
the ‘picture immediately, . [ hope her foot is not 
badly hurt?” 

“Oh, dear no; little strained, that is all. 
So you were the gallant knight who came to her 
sasistance ! Really it waa quite a romantic adven- 
ture, Ithink Clare must coms and thank you 
in person for your kindness,” 

As she spoke, Ledy Ida pressed a small silver 
gong on the table beside her, and then shot.a 
keen glance at the young man which took in every 
detail of bis personal appearance. 

He was decidedly presentable, she concluded, 
oud ib was quite clear Clare had made an impres- 
sion on him, A strange possibility flashed through 
Lady Ida's brain, ‘eee 

“Are you staying in this t of the world 
tong 1” she added, sweetly, or 

Fogel seemed little embarrassed, then he 
aaid,— 

“A week or so, I think. Ihave taken rooms 
at the ‘Angler’s Rest,’ and I find there is very 
good fishing to be had in the neighbourhood.” 

He made no reference to the primary object 
of his visit, or to the offer his uncle had bidden 
him make Lady Ida, which was that the Summer- 
leas.estate should be valued, and that on paying 
anything.over the ten thousand pounds that the | 
valuation might come to, he should take posses- 
sion of the éstate. 

How, indeed, could he raake such an offer to 
“this pretty smiling woman when, in plain En- 
giish ib: meant turaing her out of her home ? 

Presently the door opened, and, Clare entered, 


Lady Ida's introduction was,made with » half |. 


laughing allusion ta the morning's incident, and 
lirectly afterwards tea waa brought in, so that 
while the mother poured. ib out, the deughter 
was left to entertain the visitor. 

Rafe ,Esdaile, never, forgot that afternoon, or 
the delicious sense,of yielding to;some potent 
spell thatb. came over him, as he sat. in the luxu- 
vious room, with the blown scent: of roses, wafted 
through the open window, and the, beautify! girl 
whose face had haunted him since the morning, 
sitting opposite. It was the beginning of a new 

-era, in hig life. , «. 

He lingered as long as he dared, but at Jast the 
clock struck gix, warniog him that hig visit bad 
already exceeded. conventional length, so he rose 
to say farewell, 

“ Must. you really go?” seid Lady Ida, with 
quite a melancholy inflection in. her voice, “J 
hope fie will, soon come and eee ue again, and 
stay longer. Can you dine with us to-morrow 


entertaining them with a smiling gaiety that 
hiuted nothing of the black care that sat so 
| heavily on her heart, 

It fell to his lot to take Clare into dinner, and 
every pulse in his body thrilled as the young 
girt placed | +r hand on his arm. 

She was lookiog very lovely to-night, dressed 
in white of some soft transparent material that 
Rafe could only, compsra to woyen raconbeams, 

Her pretty neck and arms gleamed like 
polished ivory ; she wore no ornament of any 
description, except a lung spray of pink roses in 
the lace at her bosom, 

Duritg dinner, she talked very little, but 
Esdaile found quite enough to do in watching 
her. She was unlike any girl he had ever met 
before, he said to himself ; of course she was very 
young, aud, perhaps, a little shy, but this shyness 
manifested itself not.in awkwardness, but in a 
certain patrician pride dashed with a euspicion of 
hauteur, 
him as being am interloper who had come to 
Summerleas fuli of mercenary deeigaa, and, would, 
Y aud by, turn her and her mother out of their 
old home. 

“ What a pretty place this is!’ he said to 
her after dinner, when they were standiug st the 
open French window in the drawing-room, wazing 
oution the dew-drenched lawn where the sleepy 
flowers were bathed in moonlight, “ You must 
be very fond of it, Miss Maynard,” 

She turned upon him almost fiercely. 

*T love it)” she. amswered, « guick flush 
leaping to her cheek, “I was born here, and I 
have lived here all wy life, It would bresk, my 
heart to leave it.’ Then she bit her lip angrily, 
Why had she made such a confession to this man 
of all others? ..“ It can, hardly interest you to 
listen to, these rhapsodies on the subjechof my 
birthplace,” she added coldly, turning away from 

















the window. 

Rafe .was puzzled -by her wanner, ;which 
presented such a marked contrast to that of her 
mother. 

Lady Ida, indeed, pressed the young. man 
warmly to wepeat hie yisit whenever he felf 
inclined, assuring. him always of a welcome, and | 
expressing ber friendliness in a pretty. winsome 
manner that quite won his heart. 

Thus. it happened that not a day. passed with- 

out hia. finding. himself at Summerleas—and 

always, by some contrivance of Lady Ida’s, heand 

Clare wera left for some part of the time alone 

together, 

And thus nearly a fortnight passed away, and 

so far not a word of business had been spoken 

between him and Lady Idw,,. Already he had had 

two or three letters from his uncle asking him 

how matters were progressing, and to none of 

these hed he returned an anawer. In good truth 

he hated the mere thought of that busiaess—and 
doubly bated the thought of taking Summerleas | 
from Lady Ida in payment of her.debti He | 
would. aot, do it, he could not. But how the | 
entanglement was. to end.,he dared not ask 
himself... 

Perhaps. it was nota great.surprise to. him 
one afternoon when he came back from lunebing 





evening, |” 

Rafe accepted rapturously, and as he walked 
home. he was repeating to himself a line from his 
favourite play— 


“He never loved who loved not at firet.sighi,” 


“Well!” exclaimed Clare, turning to her 
mother directly they,were alone, “‘ whatdid he 
“Taehcaaensiie ioe celeeel 

‘Not. 9. word—not .one single sentence!” 
rejoined Lady, Ida, . y With a swift glance at 
‘a Aanehter:: She . “How do you like 
im 


oy aia lip curled. rather haughtily. ones 

args of bn edt gel 

’ aD UBINeSS, 

him fo aioe 1, cannot imagine why you asked 
“i shad .my..reasons,” returned Lady Td 

iid aoe , ‘i but at. this “ganda ataars ah 

thas saieeee ae et nero 


with the Maynards to find his uncle himself at 
the hotel awaiting his return. 

“Old Silas,” as. he was often called, was not a 
specially engaging personage. He was a big 
man with.a.large red, face, who looked, as if he 
ate and. drank. considerably, more.than was good 
for him—and this was actually the case, He 
was popularly supposed.to be, a very bad- 
tempered mam;, nevertheless, there was a certain 
good nature. in. his, fage,and people sometimes 
me that “Old Silas’s bark was worse than his 
ite,’ ° : 

“ And pray, young,mapv, why hav’n’t you 
answered, my. letters.#’ he .demanded ia a 
truculent yoice, as his, nephew. joined him in the 
coffee-room, iid 

. “Do you think..sugh, bebaviour , polite, or may 
Lask if you bave.grown independent of me and 
all. ¥ can do far-you??!’ §... “ 
Rafe coloured slightly —aa he always did when 
usion was made to the position he ecoupied 


Tt, did not strike him that she regarded | 


inheritance was made a little galling to him 
sometimes, 

“Well.” he answered slowly, “I think the 
reason I did not write was because I had nothing 
to gay.” 

‘* But you have been to Summerleas ?” 

“ Yes—-several times,” 

And told Lady Ida my proposal }” 

“ Neo.” 

“But why not-—hasn’t the place taken y 
capricious fancy }” 

“ On, the contrary, I think it charming.” 

“And yet you have taken no steps towards 
securing it for your own?” 

Rafe made no answer, but sitting down oppo- 
site the old man leaned his elbows on his knees 
and his chin on his hand, 
|. “Come,” added Silas, inpatiently, I don’t 
understand this sort of foolin’ about...Here you 

confess;you haye been to Summerjeas several 
times, aud I should like to know what took you 
there if it wasn’t business! By Jove !”, he 
exclaimed after a pause, and he slapped his hand 
| heavily on his knee, “1 believe, that. pretty, 
wicked, little Lady Ida has been getting up 6 
flirtation with you!” : 

Rafe laughed 60: heartily that his uncle’s sus- 
picions were at once allayed 

"No, it isn’t Lady Ida; but there is a daughter 
—Miss Maynard.” ; 

* And you've fallen in love with her! Well, 
this is a nice kettle of fish!” Buta broad smile 
jlluminated Mr. sdaile’s red face, making ib look 
more than ever like a wintry sun. “I'm not 
the man to thwart you, my lad ; and if you want 
her you.shall have her, even if she hasn’f a peony 
to call her own! I've always wished you to 
marry good blood.. I don’t profess to, have. it 
myself, though your mother was 4 lady bora and 
bred. Sly dog )” he added, with a facetious dig 
in. hig. nephew's. ribs. “1 suppose, you, have 
spoken to the young. lady and fixcd,it, all up 
el g 


our 





i 


“Thave done nothing of the sort,”.returned 
Rafe, indignantly. ‘I should not presume te do 
so. Miss Maynard is far above me in position.” 

Old Silas.nodded: sagaciously and winked. . tt 
felt, pretty sure of Lady Ida’s partizanship, and 
had little doubt of the success of his nephew's 
Bub, 

His great, desire was to see his descendants 
taking their place. amongst the, English arie- 
tocracy, and io feel that his wealth had been the 
means of founding a family, « Henge .bis delight 
in the idea of Rate’s alliauce with Clare Maynard, 
who had some of the bes) blood in Hogland in 
her veins.. 

A. little more conversation with Rafe decided 
him to take immediate. steps in the matter, since 
the young man seemed possessed of certain queer 














all : 
with regard to,his uncle... He was the old man’s 





When Rafe 


acknowledged heir, but the prospect of his 


ideas of delicacy which kept him back from 
wooing. 

Accordingly, without. saying 9 word of hia 
intention, ic drove over to Summerleas that 
same afternoon, and was taken straight’ to Lady 
Ida who was yawning over tea and a novel, 

When her visitor was aquounced she sprang to 
her feet igiismay. Silas Msdaile waa the very last 
person she wished to see at this juncture of 
aifairs. Kor once in her life clever Lady Ida waz 
taken at a complete disadvantage. 

Her visitor saw this, and chuckled audibly. 
Perhaps he. even guessed the reason of it. 

“ You needu’t look so startled, my lady. Im 
not-come on any disagretable business; on the 
contrary, my erraud’s a pleasant one,” he seid, 
mopping his red face with a redder handkerchief. 
“T’ma plain’ man,.aud I'll come to the point. 
The fact is my nepbew has fallen in love with 
your daughter, and it struck me if I came direct 
to you, we could fix it all up, and let it be straight 
sailing for the young folks—eh j” 

Lady Ida gave a little gasp, which was. made 
up.equally of surprise and relief, She had feared 
this terrible old man intended taking poesession 
of Summerleas, 

“T'll. do the right thieg by the young couple,” 
went on Silas; ‘I’o.a rich man, and I won't let 
a few thousands, one way or the other, interfere 
With..my; nephew's. happicess. Oa the day ‘he 
marries. I'll setile twenty thousand pounds ox 
his wife ; and whaf’s more, I'll promise never te 
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disturb you iv your occupation of Summerleas, 
which shall go to your daughter at your death, 
I can’t say fairer than that, can I {” 

“You cannot, indeed,” returned Lady Ida, 
who had by this time quite recovered herself, 
and whose quick wits were at work with the 
proposal just made to her. Twenty thoucand 
pounds settled on Clare, and Summerleas for 
herself—to say nothing of the money that would 
eventually be Rafe’s! 

She knew that it is nob easy nowadays for 
penniless girls to get rich husbands, and this was 
surely a chance that must not be thrown away, 
in spite of the fact that Rafe’s birth was not so 
good as she could have wished. 

“You bave taken me by surprise,” she con- 
tioued, trying to keep her exultation from show- 
ing iteelf in her voice ; “ but | must confees I bave 
taken a great fancy to your nephew, and I think 
he would make my daughter a good husband. 
But of course I cannot decide without consulting 
Clare, as I should not wish to influence her in 
any respect.” 

Old Silas winked knowingly 

“ All right—all right, you talk to her about it, 
and 1’!l come over in the morning with Rafe and 
hear what she’s got to say. I know pretty well 
what it ’ll be,” be added, chuckling in a way that 
drove poor Lady Ida almost frantic. But she 
smiled sweetly notwithstanding, and even asked 
the old man to have some tea—an invitation that 
he sternly refused. 

“I’m not partial to wash of that sort,” he 
observed, politely. ‘Now a glass of dry sherry 
wine!” 

Seo the sherry was brought, and while he 
drank it, Silas glanced at the luxurious appoint- 
ments of the room with much appreciation, and 
decided that he would spend a good deal of time 
here when Rafe was married. He even selected 
the deepest and puffiest chair for bis own use, 
and decided to abolish the little table, laden 
with nick-nacks, which might easily be knocked 
over by a big man like himself ! 

At last he went, and then Lady Ida had to 
break the news to Clare, The prospect made her 
® bit nervous—why she could hardly have told, 
She found the young gir) in her bedroom, read- 
ing Tennyson's poems, and musing over “ brave 
Sir Lancelot,” and his love for Guinevere, When 
her mother told her that Rafe Esdaile sought her 
for his wife every trace of colour died out of her 
fair face. 

Lady Ida affected not to notice this. 

“You see what a delightful end this will be 
to our troubles,” she said, cheerfully ; then she 
suddenly threw herself on her knees beside her 
daughter's chair, “Oh, Clare, such good fortune 
is almost more than I dared hope for !” 

‘‘ But—mother, suppose I refuse Mr, Esdaile }” 

Lady Ida drew back, half gasping 

‘Then we are ruined-—that is all,” she replied 
coldly. A minute later her voice changed to 
impetuous eagerness. “You will not be 60 
foolish, Clare—ao cruel to me and to yourself ! 
What is there against the young man ?” 

‘Nothing, except that I don’t love him, and 
that he wants to buy me for twenty thousand 
pounds,” the girl returned bitterly. ? 

“ Love—nonsense! Love is the stock-in- trade 

f the poet and novelist—it has very little to do 
with real life. I thought you were too sensible 
tv believe init. I’m sure I have dove my best 
to make you so.” 

This was true; and yet, for ali the mother's 
teaching, the daughter's heart cried out for 
something better than a marriage of convenience 
—for love that should lead to a nobler life, and 
grander aspirations, 

Perhaps if Rafe himself had come to her and 
pleaded for her heart it might all have been 
different. She did not dislike him, she even 
admired him to s certain extent; but the idea 
that she was being bought—bargained for— 
revolted her. 

Unconscious of what was going on inthe young 
girl’s mind Lady Ida continued to set forth the 
advantages of the marriage—the impossibility of 
refusal, 

iafe is coming for your answer in the morn- 
ing,” whe added in conclusion, “and it must be 
‘ yes,’ bi 





For a moment Clare hesitated, She was 
standing neat the dressing table, playing 
abstractedly with a silver filagree mirror, while 
her heart seemed absolutely torn in two by the 
conflict. 

Then her eyes fell on her méther’s face— pale, 
haggard, imploring. 

“My answer will be ‘yes,’” she said, firmly, 
as she turned away. At the same moment the 
laces of her sleeve dragged the mirror from her 
dressing table, and i fell to the ground shivered 
in a dozen fragments. 

Was it an evil omen for the future ? 





CHAPTER III. 

Lapy Ina took care that the engagement 
should be made public, for she wished to put it 
out of Clare’s power to withdraw. She need not 
have feared. Having once made up her mind to 
the marriage Clare was not the girl to draw 
back, and Rafe’s love-making was gentleness and 
consideration itself. Sometimes he wondered at 
her colduess; but then he remembered how young 
she was, and how innocent, and he consoled him- 
self with the reflection that when they were 
married, and she was really his own, her shyness 
would vanish, and her love would rush out to 
meet his. 

The wedding was fixed for the last of July. 
There was uo reason for delay, said Lady Ida, 
and old Silas quite = or with her. He puba 
cheque for a thousand pounds in her han‘ as his 
coutributioa towards the trousseau, and then 
Lady Ida became delightfully busy over dreases, 
and mantles, and silks ard orange-blossoms—in 
all of which she vainly tried to make Clare take 
an interest. 

At lest the wedding-day dawned—cold, wet, 
and gloomy as November. Very lovely Clare 
looked in the glistening folds of her satin gown, 
and with the orange- blossoms crowning her lovely 
hair, but the waxen buds themselves were not 
whiter than her face, 

The first person upon whom her eyes fell as 
she reached the altar was Silas E-daile—larger, 
fatter, redder, and more apoplectic looking than 
ever, He was rubbing his huge hands together 
in unconcealed delight at this realization of his 
wishes, 

Rafe presented a great contrast to him, for he 
appeared as calm and quiet outvvardly as he was 
excited inwardly. Clare never glanced at him as 
she took her place at his side, and the service 
began. 

It was soon over—the responses uttered—the 
broad band of gold placed on her finger. As the 
last words were spoken Silas Esdaile pressed 
forward. 

“I am going to be the first to kiss my new 
niece |” he exclaimed loudly, while hie face grew 
purple, and his breathing came in loud gasps. 
“T've got a present for her, too, and I am going 
to give it her in token of what her marriage ——” 

He etopped suddenly, unable to complete his 
sentence, and the diamond necklet iu his hands 
fell on the tiled floor, An awful expression 
came in his eyes—he gasped for breath—and 
in another moment he lay at Clare's feet— 
dead ! 

* * * > * 

Poor Clare! This was a sad beginning of her 
wedded life—in her nervous state it seemed to 
her like an infallible omen of misfortune, to warn 
her that under no possible circumstances could 
her marriage prove happy. 

Rafe could uot take her abroad as he had 
originally intended, on account of looking after 
his uncle’s affairs, so he took a furnished house 
on the South coast, within easy distance of 
London, and here their honeymoon was spent. 

It was not a happy one, Strive as he might, 
Rafe could not break down that wall of constraint 
behind which Clare hid ber true self, and some- 
times he was almost inclined to despair. She 
was always gentle and ready to meet his wishes ; 
but there was nothing spontaneous about her. 
She did what she believed to be her duty—that 
was all. 

About five weeks after the marriage Lady Ida 
arrived, decorously attired in black, and orna- 
mented with much jet and bug'e trimming, 





‘Why, my dear Clare, what’s the matter with 
you? . she exclaimed, “ you look pale and out of 
sorts,’ 

‘*What else can you expect?” asked Clare 
shuddericg. “I am continually haunted by the 
memory of that poor man as he fell_—” 

“ Oh, dear me, yes—a very ing affair it 
was; but you should try to shake it off, as I do. 
And after all, my dear, old Silas was not very 
desirable as a relative ; and, perhaps, it is for 
the best that he should have been taken. 
believe you are dull and mopy down here. A 
run over to Paris would do you good—why not 
suggest it to Rafe?” 

‘+ Rafe can’t leave Engiand just now,” 

“Then I will accompany you,” said Lady Ida, 
se ; “it would be rather nico for us to 
be alone,” 


“TI ould not possibly leave my husband,” 
Clare returned rather coldly. 

Her mother made a grimace. 

“So you intend playing the part of devoted 
wife |” 

‘I intend to play that of dutiful wife, at 
least.” 


Lady Ida said no more, but as the days went 
by she found it extremely dull with this unde- 
monstrative couple, and began to make plans for 
leaving them to themselves. Of Rafe she saw 
comparatively little, for he was very frequently 
in London. 

One afternoon Clare left the house alone, 
intending to go for a walk on the cliffs, She was 
feeling rather lonely, and almost wished she bad 
selected a less solitary spot for her walk. As far 
as the eye could reach the cliffs seemed deserted, 
save for one couple a long way in front-—a man 
and woman, whe seemed engaged in earnest 
conversation, 

At first she did not notice them specially, then 
something in the man’s figure struck 88 
familiar, and she looked again. Yes, it certainly 
was her husband, who had left home early that 
morning saying he had a business appointment in 
London. 

Just as she came to this conclusion the man 
looked round, and apparently caught sight of her. 
He bent to say something to his companion, and 
they immediately disappeared down a steep path 
leading to the beach. 

Clare stopped for a moment, a flush of burt 
pride rising to her brow. Why should her busband 
wish to avoid her, unless, indeed, he were ashamed 
of his companion? And who could this companion 
be? From the transient glimpse she had caught 
of her Clare believed her to be young, and rather 
shabbily dressed. ; 

Obeying asudden impulse, Clare walked swiftly 


to the spob where the couple had disappeared, 
and advancing close to the edge of the cliff, looked 
over, It was high tide, and the water had spread 


itself all over the beach, and was lapping against 
the shining black surface of the cliff itaelf. - Of 
the two people who had apparently gone down 
the rocks there was not a trace. 

Down below a tiny boat rocked lazily with the 
movement of the waves, and in it was the figure 
of a man. 

In her endeavour to make out his identity 
Clare ventured too near the edge, the treacherous 
earth crumbled beneath her feet, and then a 
horror of darkness settled on her, and she knew 
she was falling. 

A cry for help escaped her lips, a cry that rang 
outloud and shrill oo the mellow silence of the 
autumn afternoon, while she was battling wildly 
with the cruel waters. Twice they closed over 
her, then came oblivion, : 

When she recovered consciousness she was lying 
on-the rocky floor of a cavern, filled with a strange 
green light, and echoing with the near murmur 
of the sea. 

Over her was bending a handsome, dark- 
man of thirty or thereabouts, who was chafing 
her hands vigorously, and who uttered an ex- 
clamation of thankfulness as she opened her eyes. 

“ Where am 1!” she asked, bewilderedly, gazing 
round. At the same moment her hand came in 


contact With her wet clothes, and remembrance 
flashed across her. “J recollect everything now!” 
she exclaimed, raising herself on her elbow, “T 
was drowning, and you reacued me!” 
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She looked at him with beautiful dewy eyes 
brimful of gratitude, and lips tremulous with 
feeling ; then, with » sudden impulse, she raised 
his hand to her lips. — 

“ How can I thankyou enough i” she said, in 
a quick whisper. “I thought I was drowning, 
and the waves were so cruel and remorseless, 
Oh ! I cannot bear to think of it,” shuddering. 

‘* Then cease thinking of it,” he returned. “I 
bave a boat just outside the, cave, and I will row 
you home as fast as I can, 80 that you may get a 
change of clothing, -In the meantime, throw this 
rug over you, itis one I brought with me this 
morning when I came out fishing.” 

He wrapped it round her with tender gentle- 
ness, and supported her with his arm to the boat. 
Clare little thought what an important bearin 
this meeting with Cosmo Davenant was destine 
to have on her life ! 





CHAPTER IV. 


Lapy Ipa was horrified when she saw. the 
jorlorn appearance presented by Clare on her 
return, but, having some natural good senze, she 
at once helped her to bed, and administered a 
cup of hot tea and a severe scolding at the same 
time, 

It was quite dusk before Rafe came home, and 
poor Lady Ida received a second shock as she 
saw him. His face was: very white, and across 
his brow was a great purple bruise, that made 
him look perfectly ghastly, as she at once told 
bim. 

‘What on earth have you been doing to -your- 
self ?’’ she exciaimed, in consternation, 

“T have had a slight accident, nothing much, 
but it has disfigured me, and so I don’t think I 
will show myeelf to Clare to-night,” he responded, 
with an endeavour to apeak lightly. “ How is 
she, by the hy 7 

Thereupon Lady Ida gave an account of the 
afternoon adventure, to which he listened in 
complete silence ; indeed, it struck Lady Ida that 
an expression of absolute relief came ia his eyes 
as she finished, 

“Give my love to her, and tell her I will see 
her in the morning,” he said, passing on to his 
dressing-room, and leaving his mother-in-law 
with a suspicion that there was some mystery con- 
nected with the day's proceedings, which it be- 
hoved her to find out. 

For one thing, she did not believe he had been 
to Lendon at all, and he was certainly anxious to 
keep her in ignorance of how hia “accident ” had 
happened, and Lady Ida was a person who liked 
to know the why and wherefore of everything 
about her, 

She watched him keenly the next morning 
when he greeted Clare, and her idea was con- 
firmed. There was certainly a constraint in his 
manner, and, for that matter, in bis wife’s too. 

Perhaps it was a relic? to both when the door 
was thrown open, and s maid announced,— 

“ Captain Davenant !”’ 

“ Really,” murmured Lady Ida to herself ae 
the contemplated the visitor through her’ eye- 
giasses, “he is a very handsome man, and just the 
one to capivate a girl’s fancy. I am glad Clare 
did not meet him before her marriage. Rafe 
shows to considerable disadvantage beside him,” 

This was partly true, for Davenant, besides 
being Rafe’s senior, was man of the world to 
his finger-tips, possessed of that ful ease 
which is never at lose, and which Rate certainly 
could not élaim. , 

He eeated himself beside Clare, and quietly 
eporopriated her, until Lady Ida joined in the 
conversation, and then they discovered many 
mutual aequaintances, concerning whom they 
ialked, while Rafe felt himself very much out in 
the cold, 

Presently he went out, and then Captain Dave- 
nant said,— ro 

“TI hope, Mrs. Esdaile, your unfortunate ex- 
perience of yesterday won't give you a distaste 
‘or the sea. I bave been promising myeelf the 
pleasure of taking you out in my yacht to the 
‘averg whose beauties you were hardly in a con- 
dition to appreciate yeaterday.” 


“ All T could think of was my web clothes, and 
your brave action,” she'added, more gravely. 

He grew red and bit his lips. 

“You must not speak of that—either now or 
in thefuture. If I had risked my life fifty times 
over I should have been more than repaid by the 
fact of rendering you a service,” 

It was Clare’s turn to redden now, for he 
looked up suddenly, and his brilliant dark eyes 
flashed straight into hers. 





Lady Ida did not see that glance or it might 
have warned her of ible danger. 

“T’m sure ib will sypoond good of you if you 
will take us out,” she said, arranging matters as 
she had been accustomed to doin Clare’s maiden- 
hood. “It is rather dull here I must admit. 
Of course we can’t into society much on 
account of old Mr, aile’s death, and Rafe is 
nearly always away on business,” 

“T am afraid no business, however pressing ite 
claims, would tempt mefrom my wife’s side if I 
were in Mr. Rafe Esdaile’s place,” said Davenant 
with another glance at the young bride that gave 
point to his remark. 

A sea expedition was arranged for the next 
day, and as Lady Ida took it for granted that 
Rafe would be too busy to join them, nothing 
wae eaid to him about it. 

The morning after Captain Davenant came 
round to know if the two ladies would ride with 
him that afternoon, he had two horses, he thought, 
would suit them, and they were very much at 
their service, 

Lady Ida uiesced delightedly ; but Clare, 
when she found lf alone with her mother, 
said doubtfully,— 

“ What wil! Rafe say 1” 

“ Whathelikes !” responded Lady Ida, suapping 
her fingers. ‘' For some reason or other he is as 
duil as ditch water himself, so he cannot complain 
if we try our best to amuse ourselves. Besides, 
I am not altogether pleased with Rafe. He is not 
quite frank with us, For instance, he has never 
said one word as to what caused thet bruise on 
his forehead, and it makes me fancy he has some 
reason for concealing where he was that day.” 

Clare turned a little paler, but said nuthing 
more, and she was bound to confess that the 
riding expedition with Davenant was extremely 
enjoyable. 

Certainly the officer spared no pains to make it 
80, aad he thought himself well repaid for all his 
trouble by the charming picture the young girl 
made in the close fitting dark grey habit, a smart 
felt hat on the top of her golden curls, and a 
silver mounted whip in her hands. 

“Do you know,” he said to ber, when he ard 
she were riding side by side down a pretty green 
lane, while Lady Ida lingered behind, “ you recall 
to my mind Tenpyson’s description of Queen 
Guinevere?” 

“Dol” she said, looking up quickly, and 
— lowering her eyes under the ardent fire of 

in, 
“I will repeat the passage I have in my mind 
if you will promise not to be offended.” 
“1 don’t think anything from Tennyson could 
offend me,” 
" Well, then, on the poet’s head be the risk,” 
and bending a little forward Davenant gave the 
quotation in an exquisitely well modulated 
voice:— : 
“ She looked so lovely as she swayed 

The rein with dainty finger tips, 

A man had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly worth for this— 

To waste bis whole heart in one {ss 

Upon her perfect lips.” 
Clare coloured deeply, but before she had time 
to speak, he added,— 
"There is only one word in these charming 
lines to which I take exception.” 
“Which is that 1” 
“*™) waste his whole heart’—to me there 
seems no question of waste. Such a reward 
would be well worth the strivings of a lifetime.” 
Clare was still silent, but he saw an expression 
of half alarmed anxiety on her face, and it warned 
him not to pursue the subject farther—juct now 
at any rate. 


steps, and he noticed that all the listlessness had 
left his wife’s face, and she was talking and 
laughing gaily with Captain Davenant. 

Rafe started forward to help her dismount, but 
the officer was too quick for him, and had lightly 
swung her from the saddle before her husband 
could reach her, 

He did not enter the house with her, but as he 
was turning away, Lady Ida called after him to 
remind him of his promise to dine with them 
that evening. 

Clare went straight to herroom. When she 
came down again she had changed her habit for 
a tes gown of white plush, which trailed in heavy 
folds behind her as hs walked. Her sleeves were 
wide, leaving visible her white arms, clasped 
round with pearl bangles, 

Rafe, who was waitiog for her, woudered with 
a sudden pang, whether she had attired herself 
thus becomingly for the sake of the expected. 
guest, 

“ Did you enjoy your ride?” he said. 

“Immensely, We are going again to-morrow. 

Rafe turned away to the window, and looked 
out on the sunlit sea for a few minutes, then ke. 
said,— 

"Clare, will you do me a favour ?”’ 

“What isit?” 

“ Excuse yourself from going out with Captain 
Davenant to-morrow,” 

Ciare’s delicate brows knitted themselvee 
together. 

“T don’t see how I can do so without positive 
rudeness,” she said slowly. “You see, i have 
promised,” 

" Butsurely the fact that / disapprove is sufli-. 
cient to absolve you from your promice! A 
husband’s authority is something.” 

Unfortunately Rafe spoke in a sterner tone 
than he was aware of, 

Clare glanced up rebelliously 

"I do not think so—unless you have a goo 
reason for your disapproval.” 

“1 have-—a very good reason.” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

He hesitated, and bit his lip, 

“I em not at liberty to mention it yet. Won'b 
you trust me, Clare, without insisting on further 
explanation?” he said persuasively, and he took 
his wife’s hand between his own. 

Clave’s expression softened, but her answer re- 
mained unspoken, for at that moment Lady Ida 
came in, her jet beads and bug'es making o Jittle 
tinkling accompaniment to her entrance. 

Instantly Rafe released his wife's hand—he was 
ashy man at the best of times. 

“ Have I interrupted a pleasant icte-d-ictet”’ 
queried her ladyship, guily. 

Clare preserved an embarraseed silence, bui 
Rafe said, after a pavse,-—- 

“ Twas telling Clare I did not wiah her to ride 
with Captain Davenant again.” 

“Not ride with Captain Davenant again!” 
echoed his mother-in-law, shrilly. “But that is 
nonsense. He is a splendid rider, and he has 
promised to give Clare leasons, It would bx 
most ungrateful of her to throw him over,” 

J will give her lessons rayeelf.” 

Lady Ida looked at him somewhat sarcastically. 

“ Are you sure you are capable of doing 202”. 

A fiush reddened Esdaile’s cheeke, but he 
answered quietly,— 

"I think Lam. In point of fact I ride fairly. 
well,” 

Tt is a pity you have been at such paine ty 
hide your accomplishment then. As matters are 
Clare has promised to go with Captain Davenant 
and go ahe must,” 

* But aurely if she told him that I object-—--” 
“My dear Rafe,” said Lady Ida, with an ia 

dulgent smile, “thatis precisely what she must 
not tell him! He would laugh at you, and at 
her too. Sach a declaration might be all very 
well in the society wherein your uncle Silas wae 
accustomed to move, but it would be out of the 
question in our world—as you ovght to have 
learned by this time.” 

Rafe grew very white, and, rising hastily, left 
the room, He was too augry to trust himself to 
speak, for he was peculiarly sensitive to any 

allusion regarding the difference ia rank between 





It happened that when they reached home, 





yeat: 
“I was not indeed,” she returned, laughing. 


Rafe Esdaile was on the point of descending the 


himself and his wife, and Lady Ida knew this, 
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“Oh, mother!” Clare exclaimed, “ you should 
have said that !” 
Lady Ida shrugged her shoulders, 
‘My dear, it was the only thing to say. Rafe 
wae trying to geb you wader his thumb, and such 
tempts must be nipped in the bud. I don't 
a that he should make you ridiculous in 
vaptain Davenant’s eyes.” 
Kfore than that Lady Ida did not choose that 
sa end should bs put to the charming little 
excursions Captain Davenant was arranging for 
them. With Lady Ida her own presen’ enjoy- 
ment came first, and future consequences must 
tiake care of themselves, 





we eee 


CHAPTER YV. 

arg did not reappesr until dinwer-time, and 

va he seém *d silent and preccoupied. Indeed, 
iid sensitive pride had been deeply wounded by 
Lady Ida's remark—-in which Clare, by’ her 
tilence, had tacitly participated. 

Osptain Davensut was in specially good spirits, 
aud showed to his best advantage. Between 
tim and Lady Ida a constant streaus of badinage 
went on; but though he addressed himself chiefly 
to the elder lady his glances were all for the 
yOUN Se 

Marly id the evening .Rafe slipped out of the 
Tcawing-roorm, leaving Captain Davenant at the 
yiane singing [talian love songs. The wiadows 
were thrown wide open to let in the soft warm 

a‘r, aud the radiance of the moonlight silvered 
tree and shrub and flowers, turning the grounds 
0? the villa--which sloped down to the cliifa—into 
2 veritable fairy land, 

‘'T have never seeu your garden; may I look 
a‘ it now?” asked the officer ashe rose from 
vid piano, and went towards the window. 

“Yes,” said Lady Ida; “lietous go: in the 
rounds, and watch the moonlight on the sea. . I 
“i'l fetch’ & shawl, and join you two in afew 
rainutes.”’ 

Accordingly Clare an€ Davenant found them 
selvos alone in the moonlight) and the young 
wife was conscious of a rather .uncomfortable 
semtvation as she thought of hershushand’s words. 
She would have tarned back, bat for the fear of 
her mother’s ridicule,-and her visitor's surprise: 
Presently they entered the shrubbery, at the end 
xf which was a small wicket gate, giving access to 
the'clifs Just before they reached it the sound 
of ‘voices became audible, and Davenant laid » 
quick hand on his companion's arm, 

Kush” he whiepered. “There have been 
burglaries committed about herd lately; and 
pethaps these people may be concerned in them. 
They can’d see us if we remain here.” ° 

&: # matter of fact his quick eyes had distin- 
cfuished the figure of Rafe E-daile, and more than 
that he sav that he was talking to a woman—a 

girl of about twenty, with a fair delicate face and 
naasses Of ruddy-brown hair framing it. 


A minute later and Clare, too, had recognised | 


them. This was the same girl with whom Rafe 
had walked along the cliffon the aftertioon of ber 
accident. 


Clare almos6 unconsciously ‘bent’ forward to | 


hear what they were. saying. 

“Yor must go now,” were the-first words that 
came to her, spoken by Rafe, “and you must hot 
come to this gate again ; it is too dangerous, at 
any moment you might be seen by my wife or 
her mother.” 

“ Eknow it,” muttered his companion; “ but 
D felt ‘I must see you, if only for a moment. 
Now I will go. You are nob angry with me, dear 
Rafe?” wistfully, as she pressed his hand to her 
cheek. 

“ Augry |’ Certainly not; You ought to know 
that [care too much for you to be angry, avd 
¢hat it'is-only of your welfare I am thinking.” 

A‘sick wave of jealotts disgust swept over poor 
Clate’s heart; hod tears rose to her eyes, and ahe 
tral? dragged Davenant out of the shrubbery. 

Poor little bride of two months! The in- 
dignity of finding herself supplanted by another 
Woman humiliated het*to the very dust. And 
@aptaiu:Davenant had been wituess'to it ! 

“he grew absclutely giddy with thé violence of 
het feelings, and would have fallen had he not 





| thrown his arm round her and half-carried her: 


| back to the drawing-room, where he placed her 
in an arm-chair, and then dropped on one knee 
beside her. 

‘“‘ Mes, Esdaile,” he said, softly and earnestly, 
“T have unfortenately been witness to a scene 
that I know must have been a terrible trial to 
you, but you may rely absolutely on my: dis- 
cretion. No mention of this miserable business 
shall ever pass my lips; of that I give you my 
word of honour. All I would say is that if in 
any way I can serve. you. it will give me heartfelt 
delight to do so, . You have but.te command and 
I will obey.” 
| As he ceased speaking: he raised her hand to 

his lips, and at this precise moment Rafe himself 
appeared oa the balcony, looked iu, and then 
stole silent!y away, his face whiter than ever. 


regarding the events of the evening, but Clare 
went out with Captain Davenant the.next morn- 
ing and made a point of seeing, as little of Rafe 
as possible, 

During the following week hardly a day 
passed without bringing Cosmo Davenant to the 
house ; and meanwhile “ the little rift within the 
lute” grew wider, and each’ hour the newly- 
wedded pair drifted farther apart. 

Lady ida, if she noticed the miserable atate of 
affairs—and she was pretty sharp-sighted—did 
nothing towards ending it.. To'say the truth she 
wos herself fascinated by Captain Davenant, and 
thought with dismay of how dull she would be 
without hia society. 

That Clare waa not happy, forall her feverish 
attempts at gaiety, did not strike her; iudeed, 
Lady Ida was far too selfish to pay muchatten- 
tion to other people, 

Vor the first time for many years she found 
herself, free from debt-—for Rafe had generously 
| undertaken te pay all her creditors—and in -pos- 
| seasion of s considerable amount of ready, money, 

so she had nothing to do but to-enjoy herself, 
| Of course Clare had said nothing te her mother 
| uf the scene.to which shehad been witness in the 
| shrubbery; but it haunted ber with.a pertinacity 
| which ‘she vainly endeavoured to-shake off... She 





was herself surprised at the bitterness of her 
anger against Rafe; ahe. had not imagined that 
hig words or deeds would affect her te such an 
extent, but she did her best to drown remem. 
brauce by vonstant excitement, and as.a.con- 
| eequence was continually in Captain. Dayenant’s 
| society. i 

One afternoon, when she had been riding with 
him, she went to her room,)feeling unusnally 
miserable and depressed. Perhaps she, was not 
well; at any rate, as soon as she had exchanged 
her habit for a dressing-gown, she threw. herself 
on the couch and burst into an uncontrollable fit 
of weeping. 

A tap came at the door but she did noh hear it, 
and thé next moment Rufeientered, He stood 
for a few seconds on the threshoid watching her, 
then he crossed quickly to her side and laid his 
hand gently on her shoulder. i 

“Clare, what is the matter, aren’t you well?" 

She shook. off his touch as if it etung her, and 
| instantly spravg to her feet, her face pale, her 
| eyelids red and swollen, 

} Really, it muet bea matter of supreme un- 
importance to you whether [ am weil or ill,” she 
returned, with scornfully curling lip. 

"Why do you say such things?” he said, 
reproachfully. “ Am I nob your husband, whose 
task it is to love-and cherish you in sickness and 
in health, and does nob whatever concerns you 
concern me in an equal degree?” 

“] should imagine not ; in faci, I think we may 
dispense with any pretences of that kind at once, 
and for ever. They may be all very well, for 
people who have made what is called 4 ‘love 
match,’ but for ua it is simply absurd,” 

Rafe started violently. Her voice was hard and 
bitter, as were her words. 

‘And was not ours a Jove match, then?" he 
asked, almost below his breath. 

" Hardly, I shouid imagine,” 

“ What was it ther $” i 

“A marriagé of convenience on both sides.” | 

He flinched backwards, as if from a.threatened 
blow, . It was with the utmost difficulty he: kept 











Not a word passed between husband and wife. || 





| 


his self: possession, ana he cowtd not control-His 
voice until a few minutes had elapsed ; then he 
said, quietly,— 

“You should apeak, for yourself, Clare. On 
my part, certainly, the question of convenience 
did not come in.” 

How well he bore himself, with what calm 
dignity he spoke ! Clare told herself she would 
surely have believed him if she had not been 
witness ofthat scene in the moonlight. The 
recollection of it hardened her heart ; she laughed 
contemptuously, ; , 

“You did net marry me for money,’ it is. true, 
for the simp!e reason that I did not poasesa any ; 
but there are other things. besides wealth and 
love which men of low birth.look-for.in. choosing 
a wife.” ~ 

“ Tell me what they.are hh? oo gcus = 

“ Position ’' she anawered, \her eyes flashing 

angrily, aud the tears on her cheeks. dried up, by 
the scarlet fire that had flamed into them. 
“ Your uncle wished to gain for you a position 
that your birth would not otherwise have entitled 
you to claim, and so he proposed that you should 
marry me, and you acquiesced in the suggestion.” 
| They were bitter words, words s in the 
vehement anger; that bad taken possession of her, 
words that in her calmer moments she, would:not 
have spoken, and whieh even now: filled zher> with 
shame the moment they were uttered. They 
seared Rafe like.a red hot iron... He looked at her 
in silence for a moment, then he said; ..' 

* Do you believe this, Clare?” 

* Yew,” te 

“ And:yow believed it: when I married you/?’’ 

* Yes,” again. 

“Then if you thought I was capable of ‘such 
arrant meanness how was it you could bring 
yourself to accept me as 8 husband ?”’ 

The question.was an embarrassing, one, ‘bub 
Clare was hones, and had no more intention. of 
sparing herself thar of sparing him. sa ft 

“1 did it to save my mother from ruin, 2 was 
young and foolish, and I did not fully understand 
the responsibilities I was taking upon myself... If 
it were ul! to come over again I should, act’ very 
differently.” ‘ 

Without another word Rafe left her; and went 
to his. own room, locking the door after him. :) He 
wanted to be aloze with his great sorrow, to fight 

-it out and conquer it, if he could. So this was 
‘why Clare had married him, not beeause she had 
loved him, but because of her mother’s persuasion. 

He sow it all now, and cursed , his own 

' foolishnwss for not having seen it earliory ‘ 

He recalled her evident pleasure in, Davenant’s 
society, the officer's handsome face and advantages 
of birth and education, advantages which he..was 
inclined to over-estimate as he did not 
them himself. And then he groaned pn For 
he loved his wife,’ yes, a thousand times better 
even than whien he led her to the altar, and he 

‘saw between them a dark gulf, which might never 
be spanned, 

What ‘could he do to:atone for the wrong he 
had done her? For with a fine unselfishness Rafe 
would not allow that she‘had. erred: in i marrying 
him forthe sake lof het mother. On. Lady! Ida 

‘he laid ll the blame. Clare, had only, beea the 
victim. 

By-and-by he went out towards the: seashore. 





CHAPTER VL 

Meanwuirz Glare sat where he, had Jeftvher, 

gazing miserably into vacancy; and. already. re- 
| gretting bitterly the cruel words which she had 

hurried into eaying. ; What demon tempted 
her to utter them ? . 

This was a quostion to which she could give no 
answer, and, indeed, it seemed as if some force 
outside herself had dictated them. ./ 

She would go to Rafe, che would tell him she 
was sorry for her unwowanly taunts; she would 
beg hia forgiveness. " 

She half atarted up to carry. this d into 
execution ; but the remembrance ofthe girl who 
had come.to meet him im the shrubbery flashed 
across ber and hardened» her, heart... No, she 
would not humble herself... He deserved every- 





thing she had said-~yes, and mare:too,. 


* 
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She eat down again, and never moved till her 
maid came to dress her for dinner. When she 
went to the drawing-room she found Lady Ida 
and Captain Davenant there, but no sigusof her 
husband, 4 

“t Wat can hats heeome of Rate 1" eichimned 
Lady Ida, as clock struck eight, 
putler announced that dinuer was served, “ How 


rude of ‘bint to keep us waiting! Go to your 


be. A m 
Sims departed’; but returned with the news 
that Mr. Eedaile was not there—indeed, ‘he was 


notin the house, 4; 

“Then we will go into dinner without him,” 
declared Lady Ida, “He ‘is really very incon- 
siderata, I wonder why he can’t take his walke 
abroad at some less inconvenient hour than 
dinner-time, However, I daresay ‘we shall ¢on- 
trive to amuse Ourselves very well without him.” | 

Clave‘wineed at ‘her mother’s words, and it 
struck her as singularly bad taste on the part of 
Lady Ida to speak thus concerning the man who, 
whatever his faults, had certainly behavéd ‘most 


generously toher, i 
Dinner was over, an adjournment made to the 
drawin Yaju ies and yet Rafe had not returned, 
phos bile the two others were eogaged in 
onimated conversation, Clare Mipped quietly away 
to her boudoir ; but she had not been there long 
before a light tap came’ ab the door, followed by: 
the entrance of ‘no less’ a person than Cosmo 
or intoa iy Yalrontia shhdibnie 

‘Pardon my intrusion. T come ts a 
from Lady Tda, who told me to ‘bring you down 
for coffee,” he said, in his soft, musical tones ; but: 
instead of ig his mission he seated him- 
self by the young girl's side on the couch, ‘ Mrs.) 
Esdaile,” he exclaimed, taking her hand, and 
holding it f ‘ia hie, “you are not happy! 
I hava seen it for a long time, GaNE bens snl toe 
miserable. ‘Ts there no way in which I can help 
you? Rest assured that if there ig you may: 
count upon me absolutely.” 

She shook her head, unable to speak, for the 
geutle sympathy of his topes touchéd her deeply. 
She madean effort te withdraw her hand, but he: 
would not let it go. | sea 

Then, all ina minute, he eeemed to cast pru- 
dence to the winda, and was down on his knees’ 
beside her, his dark eyes holding hers in passion-' 
ate adoration, 

“Clare, Clare, I'can keep silence no longer. 
My love is too.strovg for me, and will not: be held 
back. If you were happy—if your husband loved 
you, and you loved him—I would go away, and 
never £e6 you again, for your welfare is more 
precicus'to me than my own. But this is not the 
case. Rafe Esdaile is a cold and neglectful hus- 
band, who does not know the value of the jewel 
that I would give my life to wear. Come to me, 
Clare ; let me take you away to some bright and 
sunpy land where I will devote’ my ‘life to your 
service, and teach you what love really is!” 

As he ceased he threw bis arms round her, and 
drew her to his breast, showeriug kisses on tho 
fair pale face, and taking uo heed of her struggles 
to free herself. 

Was Clare tempted? Did his passionate woo- 
ing and his handsome face, added to her resent- 
nent against Rafe, for a moment carry her away 
aud make her swerve in :her wifely allegiance ? 
Afterwards she"found it difficult to answer this 
question, but she knew that she tried hard to rid 
herself. of his encircling arms, and had not suc- 
ceeded when the curtains, veiling the door, were 
pushed aside and’ there stood on the threshold a 
pale, delicate-looking girl, shabbily dreesed in 
black, the same girl whom Clare had seen in the 
shrubbery, 

The effect of her entrance was magical. 

_ Davenant started to his feet and stared at her 
in haughty and angry amaze. 

“ You!" he exclaimed, incredulously, and he 
hea atep backward, “How dara you come 

ere j” 

The girl, although she grew perhaps paler than 
before, seemed El powiee disturbed. by his anger, 
of which, indeed, she took no notice, 

Advancing further into the room she addressed 
herself to Clare, 


master’s room, Sime, and ask how long he will | 


quietly. “Iam here by command of Mr, 
our husband, and he told me to enter 
} the ouse by a side door and come straight to 
oe es 80 as not to. be seen by the 
servants, He described the position of the rocm 
to me, and I found it without any ¢ifficulty. I 
had thought to find you alone, but perhaps you 
will be good enough to grant me a coufidertial 
interview ab oncei” = 

She never so-much a3 glanced in Davenant’s 
direction, and 86 he did not see the dark frown 
that knitted hiy heavy brows. 

Without giving himself time to think he turned 
impetuously to Gtare, 

“Mrs, Esdaile, let me’ advise you to have 
nothing at all to do with this woman. She is 
not a fit person to come in your presence, and 
ge husband has put a deadly insult upon you 

making her hia messenger. With your per- 
mission I will ring the bell for Sims to turn her 
out,” aie | a! 


He aidlvanced towards the bell, but the stranger 


Cosmo Dayenant, I shall not go until I have 
delivered my , and I shall not.do that 
in your presence. You, not I, must. leavd.” 

Her tones of calat authority seemed to madden 
him, but without replying to her he turned once 
more to Clare. 

“TI will tell you who this woman is, and then 
you can jadge for yourself. Her name is Mar- 
‘garet Weaton, and she,is an escaped Yonvict.” 

The young wife drew. back with an involuntar 
movement of horror, but the girl never so muc 
as flinched in her steadily, scornful gaze, 

“That is true enough, bul why don’t you go 
on’ with your story, tain Davenant, and let 
Mrs, Esdaile hear the charge on which I was 
convicted? She would doubtless find it very 
interesting.” : 

“ Because such stories are not fit for a lady’s 
ears, any more than such creatures as you are 
fit for a lady’s presence, Mrs, Esdaile,” he turned 
to her once more, “I beg, I entreat you, for your 
own sake, not to liefen to this woman, Believe me 
I have your truest interest at heart in this 
request. ' 

Poor Clare looked from one to the other in 
‘uncertainty. She r felt almost incapable of 
judging for heracif. The events of the. day 
seemed to have followed each other in such rapid 
succession that she was almost bewildered. 

Perhaps the woman addréssed as Margaret 
Weston guessed her. indecision, for she took a 
letter from her bosom and held it out, ‘It was 
addressed to Clare, and the handwriting was her 
husband’s, 

This decided the young wife, 

**T will hear what she has to aay, and thea I 
must decide whether or no she is worthy of 
belief,” she said fo Dayenant, with a dignity that 
sat very wellupon her, “TI must ask you to be 
good enough to tell Lady Ida that Iam engaged 
ab present, bub \hat I may join her before very 
‘long.’ 

The officer bit his lip till it bled, but there was 
something in his young hostess’s manner that 
told him further remonstrance or entreaty would 
be equally unavailing, and with a bow intended 
to hide his chagrin, he left the room, 

“Now,” said, Clare, in. her coldest and 
haughtiest manaer, ‘1 am ready to bear whet 
you wish to say.” 

For the firet time during the interview the girl 
scemed embarrassed, 

She moved uneasily, and the colour rose in her 
pale cheeks. 

“IT parted from Mr, Eedaile aboub aa hour 
ago,” she began at length, ‘and he entrusted me 
with this letter, Ue also told me to explain to 
you whol am. Captain Davenant bes done that 


I would rather you knew it,” 
Clara took the letter with « hand that trem- 
bled, and put it in her pocket. 
“Well!” she said, seeing that the. other 
used, then she added, perkaps Captain 
avenant. was right, aud it is better I should 
remain in ignorance of your history.” 
* Captain Dayenanb is a villsin—a double- 





“You muet forgive my intruefon, madam,” she 


already, but he hagn’t told the whole truth, and)! 


8 a quickly forward and intercepted him, , | 
“You may save yourself the trouble, Captain | 


violently, “It is he who has brought all my 
trouble upon me--as he would bring trouble 
upon you if he. could have his own wicked way. 
When he told you I was an escaped convict, ho 
did not add that I was convicted of » charge of 


pistol at him in a wild fit of fury, when he told 
me he was tired of me, and I must go about my 
business, 

* He had lured me away from my home, he 
had deceived me with fair promices of marrisge, 
acd then he wanted to desert me, and throw me 
penniless on the world, 

“T had no intention of really killiog him 
Iwas mad with passion, and the loaded pistol 
with which he had been practising thas morning 
lay on a table handy. 

“The bullet passed through the upper part of 
hie shoulder, and I was arrested and tried as a 
would-be murderess, 

“ Well, I was convicted but a few months ago > 





} generally at dusk, Once, however, we nict ia. the 


I contrived to make my escape, and since then FE 
have remained in a little cottage down by the 
shore, hidiug from justice, 


“T have only one friend in the world, but he ic. 


the best, and kindest, and truest man the worl 
contains—your husband.” 

She clasped her hands together in endden 
fervour, but her eyes did not shrink under Clara.» 
piercing gaze. 

“Ty ia through jis help that..I have managed 
to evade the otivens of justicn xen! to track,.me, 
and he has made arrangements for me to go te 
South America. with a family who are sbout to 
emigrate, and with whom I shall. begiu o now 
life |. More. than that, he has settled a yearly 
income of three huudred pounds upon me, 20 
that.1 shall be beyond the reach of want, Is 
this not nobleof: him #” 

Clara made .no reply; her bewilderment: was 
increasing. 

Margaret continued. 

“He woul! have, told you all about me.weekss 
ago, only,. begged him not to. I was afraid? 
trusting anyone with my eseret, and when. I.mec 
him to talk .over. business matters. ib,.wss 
afternoon——the afternoon of your accident, Do 
you remember ?” 

“The afternoon when I: should -have been 
drowned but for Captain Davenant? Yee, F 
rexnember,’” 

“Qaptain Dayvenant!” repeated Margaret, 
acornfylly. ‘1b wes not he who ruved you, but 
your husband, Mr. Esdasile and Lowers jush 
beneath the brow of the cliff when you fell. in 
clothes. he plunged in and swam to your 
assistance. 

* T¢ was he.who took you. to the cavern, and 
then he came out to sce if he,could fod somo 
water to revive you, but in diving he had har 
his templo very severely sgainst a rock, and 
suppose the injury made him giddy, for be fell 
down in a dead faint, and when he recovered 
consciousness Captain Davenant was in the 
cavern with you 





“ By-and-by we saw you come out: so, know- 
ing you were all right, your husband went to my 
cottage and bathed his wound, and dried his 
clothes, Ny 

“He did not tell you the truth because it 
would have meant betraying me, and besides 
you thought he had gone to London that day-- 
as he had intended doing. And now you much 
know the tie that binds me to him. 

“T am bis cousin, the daughter of old Silas 
Eedaile’s only sister, who married 9 carpenter, 
and was caad off by her family for doing so, Silay 
used to allow my mother » smal! pension when 
she becaine a widow, but a ter he learned that J 





had left my home with Ovswo Davenant, and 
my poor mother died of a broken heart, he ewore 
he would have nothing more to do with me. 
“Rafe, however, was differently constituted, 
and when I made my escape ‘.om prison he was 
determined I ghould have another chanee-—ho 
suid I had never had a fair ove~and also thab 
should have a share of my uncle’s money. 
“ Have I made everything plain to you, Mre; 
Esdaile, and have I proved that wha I said juet 





\ dyed villain!” ‘burst forth Margaret Weston, 


now is true—namely, that your husband is the 


tryiug to murder him-—yes, it is true, I fred a. 


the sea, and without even waiting to take off his - 
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noblest man in all the world? Ah, you are 
indeed a lucky woman to have won such love as 
he bears towards you !” 

There wae no answer from the prone figure, 
°who, with her face buried in the cushion, lay on 
the couch. 

. With one more glance at her Margaret Weston 
deft the room. 

Poor Clare! The revulsion of feeling after 
hearing her visitor’s story was terrible, Here 
had she been misjudging her husband, whereas 
he had gone quietly on in the path that his sense 
of right had pointed out, doing hia duty, and 
not eeeking any reward beyond that of his 
own conscience. And al] through he had loved 
her! 

“Oh, Rafe, Rafe, forgive me!” she sobbed 

out, starting up, and throwing out her arma. 

“YT have wronged you, but I own my fault, 
and I ask your pardon. Only come back to 
me.” 

The clock on the mantlepiece struck ten, and 
aa the silvery echoea died away a deep silence 
succeeded 

Suddenly she bethought herself of his letter, 
und drawing it from her pocket ehe read it 
eagerly, from beginning to end. 


“My dear wife,” it commenced, “ After our 
interview this evening it seems to me there is 
only one course open to me, and that is to leave 
you. Donot misunderstand me; I do not say 
this in aoger, but because I think I should wrong 
you by staying. A noble and generous impulse 
ied you to marry me, but it must be misery for 
you to live with a man you don’t love, I would 
give half my life if I could undo our marriage ; 
but that is impossible, and so the next best thing 
is to give you such liberty as ie in my power to 
bestow. I sball, therefore, go to London to-night 
and leave England as soon as possible, When I 
shal) return itis impossible to say, but, mean- 
while, your mother will live with you, and I hope 
you will be as happy as circumstances wil! allow. 
There is one subject I mention with delicacy. I 
allude to your intimacy with Captain Davenant. 








| 


Guce or twice I have endeavoured to warn you | 


concerning him, but as I did not feel myself at 
liberty to mention what I knew egainst him my 
warnings were ineffectual. Therefore I have 
wked my cousin, Margaret Weston, to see you, 
and tell you her story, knowing quite well that 
you will respect her confidence, If it became 
known that the poor girl was here it might cost 


~her her freedom, and believe me she is more 


sinned agaiust than sinning. When you have 
heard her history I feel sure you will break off 
your riendship with Cosmo Davenant, and acquit 
me of any unworthy motives in trying to blacken 
his character. And now, dear heart, farewell. 
‘We have both of us made a great mistake, but 
Time is a wonderful healer, aud we must trust 
that he will soften the hardness of your fate.— 


- Your husband, 


Rare Espariz.” 


Lady Ida coming in afew minutes later found 
hor daughter lying on the floor, unconscious, the 


Aetter still in her hand, 





CHAPTER VII 

‘Go to London—beg him to come beck, 
‘Nonsense !" exclaimed Lady Ida. “If he has 
chosen to go away and leave you so much the 
worse for him. Happily he cannot tamper with 
the settlements he has already signed, and we 
shall be able to make ourselves very contented 
without him.” 

Clare was lying on .the couch, still weak and 
languid from her recent fainting fit, but she made 
a slight movement of disgust at her mother’s 
words, 

It was nearly midnight, the servantg had all 
gone to bed, and silence had settled over the 
household, Through the open window came the 
restless murmur of the sea, 

“T shall travel to London by the first train to- 
worrow morning, and do my best to trace Rafe,” 
ebe repeated firmly. 

“TI shall confess how cruelly I have behaved to 
him and beg him to forgive me. He has been— 





| 





and is—brave and true and noble—a husband of 
whom any woman might well be proud, and in 
my foolishness and blindness I have not recog- 
nized his true character. But—Heaven helping 
me !->the future shall atone for the past.” 

“It seems to me you have last your sensee— 
you are talking like a sentimental driveller !” 
exclaimed Lady Ida, angrily. 

“TI tell you Rate had no business to write such 
& letter.to you--it is a mere attempt to get you 
under his thumb, and if you yield to it be- 
come his slave for the rest of your life. In your 
own interest I shall exercise my authority, and 
forbid you to go to London to-morrow.” 

It wes a bold stroke on the part of Lady Ida, 
but it did not answer. Clare looked up with a 
faint emile. 

““You forget, mother, that my first duty end 
obedience is to my husband.” 

After that Lady Ida said no more ; she, meta- 
phorically, washed her hands of her daughter, 
seeing that some great change, which she could 
not understand, had come over the girl, turning 
her from a wilful child into a firm self-reliant 
woman. a 

Clare's subsequent behaviour confirmed this 
idea. The following morning, accompanied by 
her maid, she took the first train to town, and 
went straight to her husband's solicitor, begging 
him to give her news of Rafe. But this he 
professed himself unable to do, and then began 
for Clare a wearisome task of visiting one shippiug 
office after another to ascertain if her husband 
had booked a passage. Not until the next day 
did success crown her efforts, and to her dismay 
she found that Kafe had sailed for the Cape that 
very morning in the Windjlower. 

‘Cannot I follow him! is there no way in 
which I could overtake him!” she cried eagerly ; 
but the clerk to whom ehe addressed herself only 
smiled and shook his head. 

So there was nothing left for the young wife 
but to write to him, and then possess her soul in 
patience until he should receive her letter. And 
what a letter it was! One in which she poured 
out her whole heart in penitence and supplica- 
tion, and the concluding lines of which would 
surely have brovght him from the uttermost 
ends of the earth ! 

“Come back to me, my husband, for I love 
you!” 

Alas! alas for human hopes! The days, weeks, 
months passed by, and the Windflower was over- 
due. Nothing had been heard of her; her 
owners became anxious, for it was known she had 
encountered terrific weather, and fears were 
entertained of ber safety. Then came reports 
that she had foundered with loss of all hands, 
and these reports proved only too true, Float- 
ing spars aud wreckage bearing her name upon 
them were picked up, but of crew or passengers 
not one seemed to have been saved. 

And poor Clare was a widow ! 

Terrible as the suspense of waiting had been to 
her the certainty that she had lost Rafe’for ever 
was not softened by it. At first she could not, 
would not, believe it true; she clung with frantic 
desperation even to the last shred of hope; but as 
time went on this, too, deserted her, and she 
sank into a condition of lethargic despair, from 
which all her mother's efforts were powerless to 
rouse her, 

Lady Ida was furious, She had no patience 
with her daughter’s conduct, 

‘‘A rish and pretty widow, nob yet twenty 
years of age!” exclaimed Lady Ida, with 
uplifted hands. ‘“ Why, it is the most enviable 
position in the woild—the opportunities for 
enjoyment are simply endless, and yet you shut 
yourself up like e recluse and wilfully refuse to 
allow yourself a single pleasure,” 

“T am not going to shut myself up any 
longer,” returned Olare, quietly. “I have 
decided to live in = East- of ane and 
devote my life to the suffering poor, ve a 
great deal more money then need, and I shall 
spend it on them,” 

“ Woree and worse |” cried Lady Ida, and the 
tears actually rolled down her cheeks. “To 
think of you turning into a sister of mercy—-you, 
who might have the world at your feet.” 

“Mother!” said Clare, with sudden passion, 





‘you do not understand, I have done a 
wrong, and I wish to make atonement for 
it had not been for me Rafe wou 
alive ab this moment. The sacrifice of my whole 
life is too small an act of reparation.” 


zr 
ri 


“Nonsense! I do not see that you have 
done anythi and it’s no good erying 


over spilt milk. 
on the t of other people's happiness 
Sea's yon thbek ot poor Cosmo Davenant, who 
as much in love with you as ever, and. 
give ten years of his life to make you his wife!" 
“Captain Davenant! His 


i 
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your money now 
to enjoy it in our own way! If you don’t con- 
sider yourself you might at least consider your 
mother.” 

But Clare was obdurate. She had considered 
her mother once before, and the consequences did 
not encourage her to repeat the process. True to 
her resolution, she gave up her town house, and 
went to live in some dark, unhappy-looking 
rooms in one of the crowded streets of Hast 
London, and here ehe began and carried out a 
mission of mercy which made her name loved 
and reverenced wherever iv was mentioned, 

For a little while fashionable people wondered, 
and joined in Lady Ida’s lamentations over the 
unheard of folly that possessed the beautiful 
young widow ; then the nine days’ wonder died 
away, aud another arose in its place, for Lady 
Ida became united in the bonds of holy matri- 
mony to Captain Cosmo Davenant, who, finding 
that he could not get the daughter, offered his 
handsome person and somewhat tarnished repu- 
tation to the mother. 

We will hope they neither of them repented 
their bargain | x * 3 i" 


Nearly three years had ‘passed since Rafe 
Eedaile left England, and once more June had 
showered her golden sunshine over the land, and 
Summerless looked its best in the sunset light of 
a lovely summer evening. At the open window 
of the drawing-room stood . Clare Esdaile—a 
quiet, black-robed re, gazing out with sad 
eyes on the garden, w roses of all shades and 
descriptions were scenting the air with their 
delicate perfume. Clare had not been well ; she 
had overworked herself, so her doctor said, and 
he had ordered her rest and country air. 

Sometimes she wondered whether she had done 
wisely in coming to her old home, for if there 
were many pleasant memories attached to it 
there were ead ones as well, and on these she 
found herself dwelling most frequently. 

This evening she felt especially ead, for it was 
the anniversary of the day when she had first 
met Rafe, and the remembrance of it haunted 
her. As she looked across to the wood where 
she had first seen him while crossing the brook 
a heavy mist of tears blotted it from her aight, 
and she drew from her bosom a miniature of 
‘him which she always wore round her neck, and 
kissed ib passionately. 

Presently a servant came in tolighi the lam 
but when he was about closing the shutters sho 
st him, saying the room was hot, and she 
would like the window to remain open a little 
longer.. Accordingly he withdrew, and Clare 
seated herself in an arm-chair near the window, 
and took up a book with which to while away 
the time until the clock struck ten. 

She was feeling very tired. The day had been 
hot, and in the morniog she had gouw for a long 
walk—longer than she intended, and it had 
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fatigued her, The afternoon had been spent in 
writing letters and adding up accounts coanected 
with ber miseion, and now almost wished it 
was bedtime, so that she might forget her bodily 
weariness and her sad memories in “ balmy 
nature’s sweet reatorer '’—gentle sleep. 

Thies quiet twilight hour was the one she 
dreaded most in all the day, for then there came 
sort of lull in her busy life, and her mind had 
time to dwell on that eaddest of all human possi- 
bilitiee—" what might have been.” It was then 
she felt the loneliness of her lot, and its lack of 
love—then that she longed most for sympathy 
and tenderness, 

By-and-by the book slipped from her grasp, 
her eyes closed, their dark fringes casting a black 
shadow on her cheeks, the breath came gently 
from between her pevet lips, and ahe slept. 

Gradually the look of care that had become 
habitual to her faded from her face, end gave 
place to sweet smile uf ineffable content. 

She was dreaming that she stood on the sea 
shore, and athwart the ocean the moonlight made 
a radiant pathway that seemed to lead straight 
up to Heaven. 

Descending this pathway a figure came towards 
her with outstretched arms and eyes full of love. 
Jt was her husband. 

“Rafe! Rafe! at last, my darling!” she 
cried aloud, and the eound of her own voice awoke 
her, 

She started up, trembling from head to foot, 

ithe dream had been very realistic, and she 
almost expected to see that same figure beside 
her now, 

Alas! the room was empty, save for the wan 
moonlight that lay sthwart the carpet, and » 
horrible sense of dreariness took possession of 
poor Clare. 

She let her bowed head fall on her hands, anv 
8 great sob of anguish broke from her lips. 

“ Mrs, Esdaile, Mra, Esdaile ! May I come in?” 

For a moment Clare was inclined to be alarmed 
oa seeing a woman’s form between her and the 
moonlight, on the threshold of the open window, 
then the voice struck her as curiously familiar, 
When and where bad she heard it before 7” 

‘Don’t you remamber me? I am Margaret 
Weaton—or at leastI was, J am married now,” 
continued the visitor, entering, in obedience to 
her hestess’s invitation, and standing where the 
moonlight fell full upon her face—a face that had 
changed very considerably since Clare saw it last. 
Then it was harassed and careworn ; now 
the outlines were firm and rounded, the cheeks 
rosy with health, the eyes bright and sparkling. 

“ Yea, I recognize you now,” Clare eaid, slowly, 
“although you are altered, alm 
tion—for the better,” 

“ Happi is a great beautifier,” replied the 
other, with a emile. “When you saw me last I 
was & fugitive from justice, and living in constant 
fear of being discovered. In South America I 
was haunte? by no such fears, and J am married 
to a good husband, who knows my former history 
snd has forgivea me for a sin that was less mine 
than the man’s who tempted me,” 

“And is he with yoa—your husband?” in- 
quired Clare, kindly. 

“No, he could not leave his farm, so I came 
to England alone, In doing so I run a certain 
amount of risk, for even yet I am liable to be sent 
back to imprisoument if I am recognised.” 

“ Then why did you come /” 

“ For one sole reason-—to see you |’ 

“Tosee me!” repeated Clare, in amazement. 
"I do not understand.” 

“You will understand better presently, when 
I have explained matters to you, Mra. Esdaile,” 
Margaret continued, earnestly, and she came 
quite close to Clare,and let her voice drop 
almost to a whisper, “if one man nearly wrought 
my ruin another man was the cause of my re- 
demption, If it had not been for your husband 
Heaven only knows what might have become of 
me! He was salvation, and to him I owe a 
debt of gratitade which can never be paid. For 
his sake I have run the risk of returnivg to 
Eygland, He loved you so well——” 

_ “ Hush, hush !” cried Clare, wildly, interrupt- 
ing her. “ Why do you tear open old wounds by 
speaking thus te me! It is orvel, cruel |” 


ost pest recogni-. 








Peter. ety I did not intend to distress you," 
C) a tly surprised at the effect 
of her words, ji Clare had pressed her two 
hands t her heart, and was rocking herself 
to and T knew that Rafe loved you passion- 
aiely, but——” 

“You did not think I loved him?” said Clare, 
filling up the pause. “ Well, you are mistaken. 
He taught me to love him, but I oniy learned the 
lesson when ib was too late, It is for his sake 
that I have given - my life to the sick and 
needy, and for bis sake that [ will never throw off 
the weeds of my widowhood.” 

Margaret was silent for a little while, trembling 
with suppressed excitement. When she could 
command her voice sufficiently to speak she 


said,— 

“ Your words have made my task so much the 
easier, Ought I to prepare you for what I em 
going to tell, I wonder? No. Joy never kills, 
it is not like sorrow. Mrs. Esdaile, your husband 
lives /”” 

* 2 * * - 

Later oo, when Clare had regained some degree 
of calmness, Margaret told her story, how the 
ship Windjlower had been wrecked, how her crew 
had taken to the boats, and been tossed about on 
the waves for many weary days and nights, and 
finally how Rafe and one other man—the sole 
survivors—-had been picked up by a passing 
Russian vessel, and finally landed in South 
America. 

For three months he lay in hospital there, and 
at the end of that time he read in the papers an 


account of the wreck of the Windfower with the | 


loss of all hands, 
to come back. 

“ He thought you did not care for him, and he 
had some Quixotic notion of giving you your 
freedom,” Margaret continued, ‘snd of sinking 
his own identity. He his name, and 
travelled about the country, and one day, sbout 
twelve months ago, chance, or Providence, threw 
him up against me, and of course I knew him at 
once in eo of the beard he has grown, and the 
general alteration in hie appearance. He stayed 
with us at our farm, and one day he confessed to 
me how homesick he was, and how he longed to 
look upon your face once more, This decided me 
to come to England, and-to see you. If I hed 
found you engaged to 2 ong man in the belief 
that you were really a widow, I should have gone 
back without disclosing the secret of Rafe’s 
existence ; but when I heard you had given up 
the world and devoted yourself to works of 
charity, I felt I should not ap to you in vain, 
And now what iaessage shall I take back to your 
husband }” 

“None. You shall take me back with you, and 
I will give the message myself!” Clare cried, 
and she threw herself into the arms of the other 
woman, and they mingled their tears together. 

* * * * * 


What the message was may be left to the 
imagination of the reader ; but ite effect waa to 
— Rafe back to England, and to give society 
another surprise. 

Surely never had there been such a voyage as 
thet of Rafe and hia wife on their return home ! 
It was — by the divine light of love, and 
for the firat time he learned the true nature of 
the girl he had won and so nearly lost | 

Clare had passed through the “ cleansing fires” 
of suffering, and their effect had indeed been 
marvellously purifying ; but whenever she made 
any allusion to the past Rafe always laid his 
hand lovingly nat her lips. 

“My darling,” he would say, “‘ Let the dead 
past bury its dead.’ We both made a mistake 
and we both suffered for it, and yet I doubt 
whether the presenb would be quite what it is 
but for that same past. Heaven has been very 
good to us, Clare,” 

And Clare acquiesced as she laid her head 
against her husband's breast, and felt his kisses 
on her brow. For them : 

*« Love took up the of d smote on all the 
wah maighl Life, and smote th 


Smote the chord of self, that trembling, passed in 
music, out of eight.” 


[THE END.] 


This had determined him not | 
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AS IT FELL UPON A DAY, 


—i0:— 


CHAPTER II, 


Annz was lovering about the hall when Lady 
Caatletown at last made her appearance after 
her long walk. 

Rachel was very wet, very rauddy, and very 
tired, and yet, despite her evident fatigue, there 
waa a spot of colour on each cheek and a briliancy 
in her eyes that spoke to her sister either of 
physica] enjoyment or of agitation. 

If the latter were the cause of the colour in 
Rachel’s cheeks, she had no intention of letting 
Ante see this, 

“Here Iam,” she cried, as she let Sargeant 
take her dripping umbreila and divest her of her 
well made ulster. ‘*1 suppose,” just sinking. 
her voice a little, ‘I suppose, Anne, there has 
been a fine fuss about my disappearance, Is 
Uncle Hubert very rampagy ?” 

Anne’s thin patrician face had a slight frowm 
upon it. 

A few moments before she had looked a 
softer and altogether different, more gentle- 
natured woman, Her thoughts had been full 


of Rachel as she had paced to and fro waiting» 


for her sister to return, and had she yielded to 
the impulee that held her heart in those momenta 
she would have taken Rachel in her arms and 
have led her straightway upstairs to where a coay 
fire was burning in her own room; but Aune 
Huntley had grown so used to the habit of 
self repression, that it would have seemed not 
only unnatural to herself, but would have con- 
siderably startled Rachel, had ehe given way 
now to apy expression of aisterly tenderness ox 
anxiety. 

Without in the least knowing why it should be 
so, Rachel always felt that she had the knack of 
rubbing her sister up the wrong way, and once 
having fully recognised this with the epirit of 
mischief that was keenly alive in her she never 
lost an opportunity of “ sparring” with Anne, 

“Jam quite preparedfora good big ‘wigging,’’’ 


she said now, as she shook out her skirts and took. 


the damp hat and veil from her smal! head. “ You 
can have your ‘go’ first, if you like, Aunve, 1 
know you are longing to reproach me for having 
gouve for a walk when I would not go to church.’ 

Aane passed sedately towards the library. 

‘Tam only sorry you should have got so very 
wet, Rachel,” she said calmly. “I suppose you 
have found some amusement in covering your 
self with mud ; and walking in boots that must 
be soaked, bui I confess [ don’t quite see where. 
this fun comes in.” 

Rachel laughed us her sister disappeared. How 
astoulshed she would have been could she have 
even imagined that Anue’s presence fo the hall 
had not been unpremeditated ! 

She sat down on one of the lower stairs and 
began playiug with the dogs, while she kept up 
8 rupniug kind of conversation with the butler. 

“JT am going away to-morrow. I shall go quite 
early, Sargeant,” she said, as she pulled the fox 
terrier’s ears and encouraged = great deal of 
barking in consequence. 

“Indeed, my lady; I am sorry wo hear it, 
said the man-servant heartily, and he spoke the 
truth, for the advent of this brilliant little being 
under the Rectory roof had brought a sense of 
life and of gaiety which was as pleasant as it was 
unusual, “ You'li come back soon, I hope, my 
lady 1” he ventured to add, 

Rachel shook her head wita a faint smile, as 
she let the dog cuddle itself on her lap. 

“Not just yet, Sargeant,” she made answer, 
and her eyes twinkled, ‘‘I must give the poor 
Rector a little time to recover himself !” 

The smile died away as she was left alone, the 
butler baviog retired with a little chuckle at her 
words, 

She had chosen to sit in this public spot and 
to defy herdamp garments and the draughty 
corners because she wanted to avoid being alone. 

She had a sudden fear of sitting down quietly 
and making intimate acquaintance with her mind 
as it wae in this moment, 
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She had had a great shock, and she had not 
even commenced to recover from it. 

Her clearest feeling was a great longing to be 
away from her old home; to put a tremendous 
<liatauce between herself and everything that. be- 
tonged to this home. She had always dreaded 
coming back, to it. 

How ofcea I have fought with Bastian .not to 
come, but he would persist, and urge in that 
juict, slow way of his, and now I Aqvecome, and 
T am thoroughly misorable, and I hopeshe will be 
plowsed when Le knowe/’ end then.her thouglite 

eared round suddealy, ‘‘but,that is just wha 
Dastian will xof know, How silly. amd, As if J 
sould tell him or anyone else my real reason for 
vating te come to Silchester! .I shall just hold 
‘forth on wy bad bebaviour, and enlarge a little 
ou wy love for my dear uncle, and Bastian will 
ve able to, Gill the picture in for himself {” she , 
ve a quick gigh, aud ehifted her position on the 
sUAIC . 
How quiet it was in this old rectory ! 

Something of the repression. the old feeling as 
* a dull invisible cloud, settling upon her heart 
and brain came to Rachel as she gad there. - Her 
«mind brogght back to her a succession of days 
eid houra whem she had gozed round this quaint 
vid hall, feeling thei high oaken walls werea 
prigon’ that Would ever be broken: So many 
tittlé Bcenes had been enacted on this, spot. It 
wie here she and Aune’ had stood two pretty, 
ut preternaturally uiet, children, to. welcome 
ome their uncle and his new wife. ° The touch 
warmth that had eome to her frozen young 


af 


heart ab Marian Laugridge’s tender kiss had an 
abiding place with Racist still, and the first grip 
f Sebastian Lithgow’s big strong hand was also 


gmethidg her maemory had always cherishe, 
fe was io this hall that her girlish eves bad ti. st 
een bewililered by the sight of Giles Hamilton's 
hands that she had first learnt 


\ ee Stee. 


me fuce. Hers 
to know there could be a hiddem nmmsi¢ in the 
HUDIAN Voice, 


It was here she had been standing when she 
‘ealized that her bean‘iful dream, her short spell 
if radiant happiness, aust be brought to a bruta 








De me? ~ 


nd, and that all that had seemed’ so fair, so 
yeet, so exquisite; was only cruelty and selfish 
nesy, and wrong tombined, 

Rachel Lady Castletown 
und her-arnis closed round 
terrier’ slutwbering ‘on her 
son the warmih of this litte animal wad a sort 
f consolation; a touch of ifort to her heart 
that thrilled and ached so truly for that picture 
of her other sélf, that‘white-faced, heart-stricken 
girl. who had’ been thrust out of her earthly 
neaver by the hand-of-the being shé~“had ‘wor- 
SAppéd-s0 absobutely. | « . 

*Why do I think of it?’’ she‘asked herself in | 
a wort -of hot anguish now-~it was ‘so: real; so 
acute a memory still, , te 

But her thoughts were strooger than her will. | 
Picture after picture-ross before her eyes. ‘The | 
figure of that one whe had shed such a bal 
of glory about the place was absent. in these 
after-thoughts, but thererwere others to take 
iis place. That tall strong figure of ‘her aunt's 
von, with his, plain grave: face and.his kindly 
voice, fitted frequently before« her Another 
figure, the short, thick-set, horsey-looking: man, 
with lis’ sporting clothes: and sporting voice, 
mod bis manner a cross between & groom and 
a jockey; the man whom :for* some’ strange 
voason fate had made a baroned and.a person of 
impotence, and whom theReverend Hubert 
iwagridge for a reason thabowas not so strange 
leigned to receive at the Rectory, not merely 
as w. frequent but an honoured guest... These 
two figures rose clear as realities before her 
mind's eye, : 

The last picture of this old halk that had a 
prominent place in Lachel’s memories of her 
young life. was one that would. never fade, | 
wever grow. less grim and horrible to her. It 
was the picture of her marriage day to James 
Castletown. 

Dewn this broad oaken. staircase she shad 
litted ia her .white .draperies to. walk along 
the red.cloth covered path to the church. beyond, 
aud down it she had walked a second time in her 
amar, travelling gown with the big golden 








t on the lower stair, 
1e wari body of the 
pe! - She felt as ify, 











| Bastian.out of)the .way ! 


| pale, and: there were dark 


wedding-ving:) om ther 
heart not, merely .« 
man whose wife 
earning pain.at 
ad, 
stranger. re 
She remembered now, 
ehadows, tow Bastian ; 
the Rectory just in time. to, see. ber start on, 
journey... He had travelled 
tand,place on purpose. to bold, 
well,.aud breathe ont: his: good, : 
been away ali the time during her ,etrange, ahors 


hyrried engagement, and..he had. comes with all 


the dust havoe of # long, journey 
over him, only, just. in time to utter.’ 


: 


words of heartfelt desire for her future happi- : 
‘been. no. congratulations wit! the 


ness, 
There, had 
good wishes Sebactian Lithgow had, 
Rachel remembered now, as. she 
bered long after that day, that there had 
strange drawn look on Bastian’s kind, plain face, 
se his ores pang boapencay to hold a wealth of 
ings impossible for hia lips,to,aaya, , 
She had not understood .that look 
understood it now..... ; 
‘Jf Bastian had been ot;home it would never 


remem 
been 


hava happened, .Oh! why did he wot come, 
hy was he not here to.aave.me,!”. 


sooner, and w 
she said to herself passionately. It waspnob.a 
new thought; bub it seemed ‘to come)with 
greater, force upon ber to-night, thatifher aunt's 
son hed not been.so far away in those daye her 
carriage with James Castletown, would neyer have 


been acesomplished... Even, now Rachel. had no}, 


very clear idea as to how, or why, shechad broken 
down in, her first vigorous repugnance: to Sir 
Jaraes’ attentions, and allowe? herself to become 


the wile of a man whom everybody, .exceptithe)| big 


Rector of Silchester, seemed to regard ag a most 
objectionable individual; but.che was eleverer .a. 
good deal now than she had been then, and her. 
renewed intercourse with her uncle . these last 
few days had put. many things into a different 


light; and had brought her \self, contempt down: |. 


to a much lower levela. fic igual oo 

Tt would take.a far strouger creature than a 
silly .schoolgir! with a broken. heart to fight 
against so subi'e and -powerful.a will as Uucle 
Hubert’s,”. she masetl to herself, resting her head 
for an instant. on the,terrier’s smooth head, and 
receiving a number of affectionate licks in retura 
for so.doing,. ‘‘ Of course be, manq@uyred to gat 
He. was nobigoing to 
have. his..plot: spoiled, . Had Bastian ‘been. at 
home my blind eyes would have, been. opened 
perhaps. In any case Uncle Hubert would have 


been considevably peorerif James bad ot. suc- 
ceeded jn mus AOA 0.05 vem i 
The beautiful-young face flashed, hotly. for an 


instant, and there was @ look of absolute. pain 
on the features, og, 

“After all,” Rachel éaid to herself in a low, 
passionate’ sort of way, “ why should F put all 
the blame on Unele Habert ?. I'was'not a slave, 
[could have resisted. I showd have resisted for 
ever if Giles had not killed the soul in’ me with 
his crue! selfishness and made me utterly reckless 
as to whab I did, or what happened! I can 
tinderstand pire mop nb clearly now. All that 
was so strange then is so simple tow |” ‘ 

She laughed s soft bitter latgh to herself.” 

“Captain Hamilton’s vanity vould no doubt 
be greatly satisfied Pay could Heid tome eoagone 
ing so many thoughts u im. I my 
pad well to-day, so well { that 1° oduld hardly 
believe it was myself whd spoke and meb him 
so coldly. Ihave alway¢ félt that my marriage 
must have caused him some patouishment. [ 
know it for a fact now. How’ little c he 
is! When 1 turned this afternoon and looked at 
him it was almost ae‘if time Mind es ‘back, and 
I was standing before the Giles I’ used to think 
was king of all the world!” 

She brushed her suddenly with her hand, 
the spot of colour 
first came in had vanished now, she was 

shadows. round 


very 
eyes. Mrs. Langridge comt 


the girl, 


going forth inte the would sione with a 


to bold nas) fare- 
re wishee , He 


A. 


then; she |. 


‘her; but Rachel 


 life,.and 1 can always pray for. 


e@ hed noticed whén she 


her 
upon her ‘suddenly 
from the drawing-room waa full of concer about 





Langridge ag xd 
up broad atains.. ohe ay om Bibs. Bhd at 
| Ee gost wants Nobe Sec dean ge: 
ngridge pressed the small yng 

‘on her erm cigse to her heart. sip des ie 
“I want you to.be happy, Rache! ; quite, quite 

happy, my dear.” os vis aT 
L laughed almost gaily. j 
Sina 00 have your. wight: T. qm. quite 
happy... I. have everything 1 went in. the world 
to make me happy, you see. y ti, 
except when I, have le eng © with 
my grim old mother-in-law, or when, Bastian 
to eet cd preg AS aah ag 
‘on your lips. You t 

Seer hepenaia nos ony i ee tried wilt all bis 
might, Well, that isa, prettg little fallacy ;. 
Bastian can be quite beastly. Ob! I beg your 
n, of course I oughti,mot to, say beastly 
wa here, it is.one of. my bad habits. _ I learnt 


it from Jim.” ; NERF 

Mrs. Langridge paused in the doorway of her 
‘oom. was not ajclever woman, nor 
one who hid much reason to use hermatural per- 
ception, but Anne's strange words had, aa we 
know, set ber thoughts in.a new groove, and her 
tender ear seemed to eatch the noice of pathos 
beneath Rachel’s gaiety. 

She,would have given a good des! to have found 
it easy to speak out to the girl the thoughts, the 
fears, and the trouble that bad suddenly, beset 

ve her no chance, and after 
gure bad vanished down; 


: 
i 


young pretiy 
passage to another room, the,rector’s wife fel. 
almost giad she had said nothing. 

For, after. all, nothing I can say or do now 
would make things better. I can oaly hope L.was 
wrong, and that the child had no,serrow in, her 

her and write, to 
Rastian to look after her,” Pee Ss ae 4 

Rachel found, the dianer very Jong. ; Therg.was 
an evening service at the chureh, to which Anne 
went, but.which the rector shirked.. He found 
he hada. slight sore throat, and a message, was 
sent to one of his .curates asking him to officiate, 

There was one pleasant hour,in the drawiug- 
room alone with her aunt, bub when finally ten 
o'clock was: reached Rachel went to. bed feeling 
as if she were released from prison. . ; 

“T will have Anne and Aunt Marian to come 
and stay with me, but Iwill not come to 
Silchester again unless I am absolutely com 
was het quiet determination as she brushed out 
her beautiful brown hair and sat before the fire 

her warm dressing gown. . 

To I can avoid bim,” .was ber vext 
burried thought, “or if we must, meeb At: will 
not be so hari, but. down here, where everything 
is unchanged, where every stick and stone reminds 
me of the past, I feel as if I should die of misery 
and remembrance |” f x 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was close upon seven-thirty in the evening 
of the following day when: Sebastian Lithgow 
drove up to the large house iu Eatou-square 
which had belonged to the Castletown family for 
quite half a century. 

He always smiled faintly to himself as he 
entered Rachel's London home... It :was so ve 
much the reverse of all belouging to the girl's 
nature, that nature that had been always s0 
sunny, mischievous, and merry, and which he 





‘felt would ae so to a tl degree despite 
clouds or troubles. 

Since she had been a widow and undisputed 
mistress of the house Rachel had done a good, 
deal to mitigate the and ponderous atmos. 
phere that had been bequeathed to the “ desir. 
pore ges residence’? by various Castletown an- 


oeibe fad tind the alae S t installed, and an 

army of decorators over the walla: 

avd ceilings, whilst another army of working mén 

had broughtin as much new and pretty furniture), 

= au ame sae ti-pinisiel 0 Bas’ t tab, 
“ You gee,” as ex tian a 

s may not get rid of a single atiok, | 

» Jim’s raother is havin 

sacrilegious ipentand 








that if I 

smaller drawing-room suite she would take i 
need hi teli you I jumped at the offer | 
-know how I have Aated that small drawing. 
with its it red velvet suite and its 
legs! I 
pose, she 
om the sofa, ® 

astian 


ins hall, and 





holla ee to p ect be her 
as 8 a. 
ae 


own small handa, 





P 
startled g strock him lightly on b 
head and fell into his A 

It was a rose, and Rachel had flung it at him, 

She was leaning over the dark oaken balustrade 
in a manner that was not unfraught with danger. 

“ Bere you are at last/” she cried. How 
slowly 3 walk, Bastian ; and how seriou ae 
look! I feel I ought to “ay something Sh 
pesrian as you approach. ‘Lo! here he comes!’ 
or something like that.’ 

‘I did not. know that this particular phase was 
peculiar to Shakespeare,” Bastian said, laughing; 
the glow that always came over his heart at sig t 
of her mounting for an instant to his face. 

“Nevermind about Shakespeare ; come and 
dune 9 ithme|”’ .She took both his, hands, and 

m warmly. “Oh! Lamso glad to see- 
—~ —— very, very giad |, You, must not 
refuse to. dance,” she said next, “for.we are 
celebrating: a groat festival | my safe return from 
Silchester.” 

She pulled him into a.charming and cosy room 
that,led off the broad corridar, 

Rachel was in black, as in duty bound; but 
nevertheless there. was,.a radiance about. her 
beauty, # light in her eyes, freshnesa in her fair 
on that set her sombre garment utterly at de- 

ance, 

She had piled her war m brown hair into a loose 
knot high up op her head, It bad a classical look, 
vad the jewelled clasps that studded the band jj 
black velvet put low round her brows gave another 
touch of amtique beauty. to her head. Her gown 
waa ns same silky material — soft, clinging, 
gracef 

Bie pt Bastian. with his back to the fire, and 
whirled herself round in.and out of the chairs 
like a fairy, 

“ Té.gou won't. dance, I mush!” she cried, and 
she did dance til) she waatired, Then she flung 
heraelf dows, in one.of the chairs, and laughed 


up at him, 
“Oh! a Wy glad to be, home again. Oh! 
and oh! and oh! so glad! You know : same 


back early this.morning. Did you go to. meeb 
the'afternoon train, by the way?" : 
Bastian nodded his head. 
“You did? Poor dear, I am so sorry; but 
indeed I could. noh:-wait- till the afternoon. I 


ante por Ray furious, [ am afraid, because aa 
reyes in my letter, it wae all 

I was to go and pay. calls, and 
things. However, I upset.al/ these 
— away by the a i first train I 


arenged 
oer ce 
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Sebastian Lithgow: looked at her with half a 
smile, He was a man that might almost have been 


called middle his face was so grave and his 
‘manner so staid ; moreover, his hair was thickly 
strewn with , and there were lines on his 
brow that told ‘much study and thought ; yet 


he was quite young. His profession was that of 
shipowner and merchant in the City. He held 
the. position of junior partner in an honoured 
and jong-founded firm, His work was onerous 
‘and his talents great. 

pe cory could have been anything!” Rachel 






























more than once, when che had been 
aueioieg him; and it may be that the young 
man himself would have preferred to join the 


| tanks of some other profession where there would 


ve been greater scope for his high intellectual 


and his grandfather and great 
obcupied the same place in their 


Me y his mother to remember it 
q ‘Sebastian would have put aside 
‘life of City siness, and have turned. to 

‘ career, but he soon found 

a, do this the consequences would 
jar on. his: m than on himself; and 
as wis hig deli 











a tno more than his duty to 
“with all the comforts and 
a fairly handsome income could 
" ‘without a regret, 
is mother meb and 
Hubert Langridge, and so 
t 80 important an act. -As 
he. gmane of age he stepped into) certain 
ies where his mother was concerned, 
ee indeed he held them to be. 
never once 


Sebastian Lithgow was in his heart keenly in 
sympathy with the 4. oll He avoided coming in 
direct-contact with ‘his mother’s husband as 
much as wr Age 

The Rector of Silchester’s nature was the very 
last to be sympathetic to his step son, and there 
was, too,.a slight, feeling. of antagonism towards 
the young man which may be explained by the 
fact that. Sebastian was sole. trustee of his 
mother’s money, and that he evinced no desire 
to leb hersaake oyer.any of her property te her 
husband, 

The use of jher income was at. the Rector’s 
disposal (and. good use he made of it, teo !)) but 
on the queation of tampering. with any invest- 
ments, or touebing the capital, or doing anything 
with any part of her property, Sebastien was frm 
as iron. i 
_ Rachel always loved bim for hie Sirmness, 

“You are such a -like n, Bastian!” 
she would say sometimes. You have no: idea 
See & comfort it is to have something sure to 
ean upon,” 

That bad slwege been her clearest her. most 
dominant, feeling about him, that sense of abso- 
lute reliability.cf honesty and straight dealing. 

The man: knew this well, bub he knew more 
than this. He knew that though his heart—had 
many times beem nigh..to break with the burden 
of his love that, Rachelwas ae ignorant of bis 
suffering, as far away from imagining his secret, 
as far from leving him-im-zeturn as the sun is 
from the earth. 

It was nob the care.or toilof his daily fife that 
had brought those linea to his brow and lips, it 
war the despairing, of (bis dove for. this girl 
who had been to ee from the, very firs} the 
sweetest, the most exquisite, the dearest creature 
in the world, - It waa fon,this: thet at the age of 
twenty-six, Bastian showld.seem outwardly » man 
twice that age, and that his .youth should be 
sombred dowa into such gravity of thought, and 
mind, . For though Rachel was now a widow and 
as such free to be loved, not even a touch of hope 
came to Bastian; from the knowledge of..ber 

freedom, 

He knew by ixtuibion, not. by fact, that. the 
same pain that was eating into his own heart had 
had its place in the girl’s:;hear{ also, Had there 
not been something of; this hg feit assured that 








no amount of persuasion on her uncle's: part 





iad artistic gifts, but fate had decreed against 
q His father had passed on to him the duties 


pe owed lilmself-to echo. 
“siege outepoken feelings for her uiele;- 





would have let Rachel enter into such a marriage 
as she had made, 

She had been very young, almost a child, it 
was true, nevertheless her character had been 
formed early, and. there was nothing in such a» 
man as the late Sir James Castlotown had been 
to do aught but disgust so delicate a mind az 
hers, had not other circumstances been at work 
to make her unhappy almost to recklessness, 

Bastian Lithgow did not care to dwell upon 
that time of Rachel's marriage; it was even yet 
so fresh in its poignant bitterness and. despair, 
and though the maw'te whom she had been to 
all intents and purposes sold was dead and gone, 
the injury that had. been done to his beautifal 
child love would never paw away from him, He 
could not bear to thick of that day when the 
news of her approaching marriage had reached 
him. Tbe shock had seemed to rob him of 
strength of heart and brain and body. 

He had tried to prepare himself for her: los, 
he had felt she would marry early, but he had 
never expected the marriage tu be ‘what it was. 
He-had travelled back might and day praying 
that he might be ia time to prevent so odious a 
‘thing, and he arrived juab at the moment that 
Rachel caraa back from the church, leaning on 
her buaband’s arm. He had never willingly met 
the Rector of Silchester since that day ! 

He could hardly re:nember what be had done 
at frat ; every thiog was hazy and buried in the 
thick mist of ‘misery that had fallen upon’ his 
heart, bub ually he recoverod, and then’ he 
found that there was to be a comfort for him 
after all: It was permitted him to be Racliel’s 
one real, her. only friend through the short agony 
of her married life; it wa his great joy to realize 
Bow deep 4 consolation bie presenge had ever been 
| to her, na hoty eagerly she graxped at his strong 
good hand, 

When the'end had come all unexpectedly, when 
the news reached him that James Castletown had 
beex thrown from his mount in an amateur 
steeplechase, and that his neck had been broken by 
the fal!, Bastian’s first feeling had been one of in- 
tense relief for Rachel. He had had pity, too, for 
the dead man, but there had never been anything 
bub contewpt and’ tepugnance ip his heart for 
the coarse, foul-mouthed, ill-bred man, who had 
won the git! he adored, The friendéhip he had 
shown Rachel during her marriage waa hers in 
double forde when her widow: ood came, and now 
td-day Bastian stood out in the young woman's 
life as the one peredn in all the world Who was 
everything a man should or could be, 

He, had great influence. with, ter, Great 
Because it was so indefiuable and so geatle. Ho 
could by one word check some act of recklessness 
(and the reaction when death brought her ireedom 
to such @ mature as Rachel's ras fraught always 
with the danger of growing into reckleasues:), and 

though she’ had never confessed. this, to herself, 
she grieved a good deal if she did anything that 
she knew would vex or burt Bastian. 

Her manner, too, when he was, near, was 
always lighb acd seomingly careless, but the man: 
could read below the, furface, and touch, the 
depths beneath, 

here. waa scarcely one, expression or, one 
emotion of Rachel's that bly not comprehensible 
to his tender am va ; 0 looking st her radiant 
loveliness _, to night Bastian’s. grave , eyes saw 
beyond it, and knew that the, girl’s heart was 
awake for some cause to ell the. old burning fre 
of pain, and perhaps, of despair, 

He. was silent so jong that Rachel immediately 
pee to attack him with questions aud to.accuse 

reelf, . 

‘You are. cross with. are bacause q did. not 
stay louger at Silchester--now confess |’ 

He shook his head, 
xf No—nothing of the wort,” 

_ Rachel pondered, i 

.“ Thenyyeou have,had.a bad day in the city?” 
was her next, suggestion. 

»At this Paustian Jaughed. 

_. What are thasignn of a bad day in the met : 
he inquired lightly. 

A Oh! wrinkle, and.a stern uncompromising 
expression and a “je ne .sais quoi-ish’ airell-over 
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Bastian turned and locked in the mirror behind 
hiro attentively. 

‘‘T think I look just as I always do.” 

Rachel rose and regarded his reflection. 

“No,” she said, “‘sometimes you are not half 
80 formidable as at others; to-day you frighten 
me so much I feel quite creepy.” 

“Rachel!” the word escaped him half- 
laughingly, half as a reproach. 

She stooped suddenly and rubbed her fair 
cheek on his arm. 

‘Dear old thing, don’t you underetand my 
nonsense even yet!” she said caressingly, and then 
she turned round and faced the door as it opened 
and @ young woman came in bearing a bouquet 
of beautiful flowers, 

“Thies has just come for you, Lady Castle- 
town,” the new comer said in a voice that was 
singularly sweet and well-modulated. She shook 
hands with Mr. Lithgow as Rachel took the 
flowers, She was Lady Castletown’s companion, 
secretary, and housekeeper, a daughter of one of 
the clerks in the firm of Lithgow, Robertson and 
Lithgow ; a gentle-mannered young woman of 
about five and twenty, with vo very marked in- 
dividuality in her appearance, save that she was 
undoubtedly s lady. Had she not been con- 
trasted so violently with Rachel’s wonderful 
brilliancy of colour and beauty Eleanor Foster 
might perhaps have passed as pretty. As it was 
she was very like a hundred other young 
women of her type that one may meet anyday in 
a walk through Kensington or Bayswater. 

A wave of colour had rushed over Rachel's 
face as she took the flowers in her hand 

‘Who brought them? Where do they come 
from ?’’ she asked hurriedly; she was looking in 
the folds of the rich ribbon tied round the stalks, 
but there was no card or note to be seen, She 
merely asked thie question however as a matter 
of form, for sue knew perfectly well without word 
or letter whose hand had sent this gift. 

“They were left by the florists, Martin says, 
there was no message!” Miss Foster said, in her 
pretty, stfioeth voice, 








“IF you WON'T DANCE, I MUST!” ORIED RACHEL, 


Rachel threw the flowers dorm on a table. 
“A task for you, Nell,” shecried. “You shall 
unwire the whole bunch! What a criminal thing 


| it ie that flowers should be sacrificed just for the 


vagaries of fashion! Unwire them, dear, and set 
them in water. Poor lilies, perhaps they will 
live a few days if they are rescued now.” 

Miss Foster began her task immediately, She 
sat down, commenced unwinding the ribbon, 
separating the costly flowers carefully. Rachel 
meanwhile took Bastian’. arm and walked him 
round the room. 

“Come and look at my new watercolours, 
aren’t they beautiful? I am going to give you 
some pictures, Bastian, for your chambers. Your 
rooms are much too stiff and cold, aren’t they, 
Neil? You shall have some beautiful heads in 
pastel to gaze down upon you. Perhaps you 
shall have one of Nell and one of me, if you are 
very good, We are beautiful, you know, Bas- 
tian, will you ring the bell, I am dying of hun- 
ger—why is dinner so late? Nell,” leaving the 
man suddeniy and moviug restlessly back to the 
figure by the table, “ what a shame to let you do 
this now. You will prick your hands. Leave 
them alone, or better still put—put everything 
into the fire.” 

Miss Foster looked up with a laugh. 

“What burn these beautiful fowers} Ob! 
Lady Castletown! I am almcest done now. I 
will go aud get a little water, and—oh |!” Miss 
Foster gave this exclamation as she suddenly 
rose. The ribbon had slipped from her lap, and 
with it a man’s visiting ca:d that had evidently 
been tucked securely ifto some inner folds. 
Here is the name of your flower giver after all, 
Lady Castletown,” she said, picking it up and 
giving it to Rachel. 

Lady Castletown glanced at it. 

“ Captain Hamilton, Guards Club. How very 
touching !” she said. “ Bastian, I am evidently 
going to be a fashionable person at last ; now that 
a guardaman begins to send me flowers.” She 
threw the card in the fireplace, but Bastian 
noticed that her hand trembled ; ‘‘one of the 








Corby Hamilton's, you know,” she explained, 
indifferently. “I am quite at a loss to under- 
stand why I am the recipient of so much 
honour |” 

Bastian said nothing, but the butler announc- 
ing dinner at this moment he followed Rachel's 
black trailing skirts out of the room, and passed 
down the stairs with her. 

“Come along, Nell!” Lady Castletown had 
cried as she obeyed the summons to dinner, 
“you cana finish the flowers afterwards.” 

Bat Eleanor Foster seemed to hesitate. She 
had risen as the others passed out, and her hands 
were busy with the flowers, but as she was alone 
she suddenly let the lilies drop from her fingers, 
and with a gesture that seemed strangely akin 
to despair ‘she sank down again for an instant in 
her chair, and pressed her d over her eyes, 
She remained in that attitude a long moment, 
she was very quiet and very pale when she rose 
up egain. The momentary pause and the silence 
seemed to have restored her. She went over to 
the fireplace and glanced at herself in the glase. 
There was no outward change in her face, but az 
she stooped and picked up the card Rachel had 
flung away only a few moments before she had 
the air of a changed, another woman. Her eyes 
glistened as she read the printed name, then, 
with a sudden jerk she too threw the card from 
her. It fell into the bosom of the fire this time, 
and as she stood the flames darted up and des- 
toyed it. 

Eleanor Foster paused a moment longer, look- 
ing into the fire, then turning deliberately she 
went out of the room and down the stairs to join 


the others. 
(To be continued.) 








In Holland the peasant girls who are swainlese 
at fair time hire young men for the occasion. A 
handsome man who is a good dancer has a high 
value, so much so that sometimes three girls have 
to club together to hire one young man. 
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VERONICA’S BEART SANK WITH A STRANGE FOREBODING. 


THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 


-~0°— 


CHAPTER III, 
“ MURDER |!” 


“ GREYSTOKE—Greystoke !” 

The name, rendered familiar by constant 
repetition, struck on Vera’s numbed faculties. 
She opened her eyes, raised herself from the 
cushions, and looked round her in bewilderment, 
She was alone in the carriage, and the curious 
sickly smell which, had been her last waking 
sensation, greeted her anew, although it was 
much fainter now than it had been when the 
handsome old lad the black brocade had held 
the smelling bottle to her face. 

Where waa the old lady! The door was shut, 
the windows were up, but her travelling com- 
panion had disappeared as completely as if she 
had never existed, 

“Have I been dreaming?” Vera cuitered, 
rubbing her eyes vigorously. “What made me 
go off to sleep in that curious fashion, I wonder {” 

She had uo time to consider the mystery, for 
the train had come to a full atop, and it behoved 
her to get oud as quickly as possible, To her 
surprise she found that she was even yet very 
giddy, while her head throbbed quite painfully. 
She descended slowly from the carriage, and a 
porte thinking she was ill, came forward to help 
er, 


_ Where did this train stopat last?” she asked 
the man, who looked at her rather wonderingly 
ae he answered,—- 

“Tt has not stopped at all since it left R——~ 
Junction,” 

Not stopped since It left the Jonction !” she 
repeated, almost inclined to disbelieve that she 
had heard “But it must have stopped 
somewhere between that station aud this!” 

_ The porter shrugged his shoulders. He did not 
toink it worth while arguing the matter. 

, | Tt must,” she exclaimed again, vehemently, 
“A lady got in the carriage with me at R—-—, 


breathlesely, and she would have pushed past 





aud she isnot there now. Where can she have 
alighted }"’ 

“She can’t have alighted nowhere,” said the 

man, stolidly. ‘I tell you this is the first halt 
after the Junction, There are three little stations 
in between, bu‘ this train never stops at ’em.” 
’ “Perhaps she is in the next carriage,” said 
Vera, in perplexity. It was a foolish suggestion, 
and a minute later she saw its foolishness ; but 
as matter of fact her brain had not yet quite 
regained its clearness, and, moreover, she felt 
sure that there must be some solution of the 
mystery of her companion’s disappearance. 

a gia looked at her rather suspiciously, 
but half mechanically he took a step forward 
and peeped in the window of the next carriage, 
the one Frank St. John had occupied. A change 
came over his face, he fell back a pace, with a low 
exclamation of horror. Instinctively Vera knew 
that something terrible had met his gaze. 

‘* What is it—oh, what is it?” she exclaimed, 


him, but he forcibly held her back, while he 
made an be corsa signal to the station master, 
who immediately came up, followed by the guard. 
Indeed, quite a crowd collected, for people had 
put their heads out of the window to see why the 
train did not proceed on its journey, and a 
whisper of something startling having happened 
flew like wildfire amongst them. But their fears 
fell far short of the dread reality. When the 
atation master threw open the door he was con- 





fronted by a ghastly sight—a young man lying 
full length on the floor, his arms outstretched, 
his face white and set in ite dying agony, and an | 
ominous stream of crimson staining the lineu at | 
his breast. | 
It was poor Frank St, Joun, and he was dead! | 

* . ad 


Never within the memory of man had there 
been such an excitement at Greystoke Station, 
and never again let us hope will such an excite- 
ment be repeated. A cruel and, as it secmed, | 
cold-blooded murder had been committed, but 


Poor Vera was questioned and cross- questioned, 
but it was very little light she could throw 
on the matter, She knew the name of the 
victim, and that was about all, She also gave a 
full account of the old lady who jamped into the 
carriage with her just as the train was on the 
point of leaving R. Junction, and it was curmised 
that this old lady must have had something to 
do with the murder. 

“I’m afraid I shall have to detain you, miss, 
asa witness,” said the station master, gravely, 
after he had despatched a messenger for the 
police inspector. “You seem to know more 
about this sad affair than anyone elre,” 

“T have told you all I know—every word 
returned Vera. “Of course, I will stay if you 
think it absolutely necessary, but I really don’t 
see what assistance I can give you, and [ om 
anxious to get home ae quickly as possible.” 

“ Of course I quite understand that, Wiere is 
your home, Miss !” 

“ Greystoke Grange.” 

The station master locked at her incredulously, 

“Do you mean the Grange here!” 

“Certainly. I suppose there is not more thaa 
one Greystoke Grange, is there? I aw Miss 
Graham, and my father is Mr. Caleb Graham of 
Greystoke Grange.” 

Vera made the announcement with some 
dignity, for she waa both startled and offended at 
the manner of the station master, aud sho had 
not been unobservant of the quick look exchanged 
between him and the other officiale when she 
first: told them her destination. 

For a few minutes no one spoke. Evideatiy 
Vera had taken her listenere by surprise. She 
looked from one io the other, the fush deepening 
on her fair cheeks, What wos there in her 


4° 


declaration that need astonish them ? 


9” 


“Ts the Graoge far from the station!” she 


asked, breaking the awkward silence. 


“ Aboud three miles, or thereabonts.”’ 
“T suppose I can gei a cab to take me there?” 
The station master shook his head, Cabs were 


the details of it were shrouded in mystery. luxuries unknown at Greystoke, 
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\ vee . ° . . ’ ' 
Then T must walk,” said Vera, decidedly. | 


" After all three miles does’nt mean much.” 

“They have a dog-cart at the Grange,” 
observed the station master, slowly. “ Perhap? 
if you cared to send a messenger, they migh* 
drive down for you,” but he seamed dubious all 
the same, 

However, this was an alternative that Veronics 
id not care to embrace, She wanted to take 
her father by surprise, and on ordiygary occasions 
a walk of three miles was nothing to her. It iz 
true she was very much agitated by all she had 
gone through siace she left Miss Nicholson's iw the 
morning, bat perhaps the walk might restore her 
nerves~-at any vate, ehe would try it, 

Tt was fally another hour before she left the: 
station, and by this time the shades ofpevening 
were beginning ‘to gather. She had»taken the 
precaution of asking her way to the Grange, and 
ehe could not help noticing that as direotions 
wera given her the station officials had glanced 
at her aud at each other in the same furtive way 
aa before 

Small woti@e: that head and heart both ached 
as she plodded along the dusty high-road, 
where the helges were in the first freshness 
of their sjring beauty, and the faint breath of 
primrosez@tole out from under green leaves on 
the bank She thought chiefly of Maurice St. 
John, and pictured his grief and horror when he 
heard of Rig brother’s untimely death. What a 
crue] murder it was—-a young life stricken down 
in sll thé brightness of its prime! 

Tearsifell from Vera’s eyes, and she clasped 
her two hands together in a sudden access of 
passion, 





' “Tf he were my brother I would never’ reat 
till I had brought his murderer to justice!” she | 
muttered between her clenched teeth, - 

Then she tried hor best te put the tragedy oud } 
of her mind, aud to lock forward to the meeting 
with her father. It waz ten years since they had 
met, What would he think of her? she won- 
dered. 

As she proceeded the road seemed to grow 

melier, until she came to a place where it forked 
off, She remembered that she waa to take the 
turniog to, the right--a long, solitary looking 
lana, with the branches of the trees arching over- 
head, and damp grass underfoot,. Not by any 





means a pleasant place for a young girl to be 
walking alone in the dusk of the evening. 

At the end of it she was confronted by a huge 
pair of cast-iron gates, but they were locked, aad | 
it was nob for some time that Vera discovered a 
smaller gate at the side, through which she 
entered. 

To her right was a deverted lodge, Before her 
atretched a long avenue; she faucied there was 
9 house at the end of it, but it was growing too 
dark for her to see more than the faintest out- 
lines, 

Her heart sank with a strange foreboding, but 
she quickened her ateps, telling, herself that the 
events of the day had made her nervous and 
fanciful—as was, in effect, the case. 

The house cid, indeed, look a veritable 
“‘moated grange,” for there was & moat filled 
with water all round it, and Vera had to cross | 
the. bridge before she could reach the door— 
which was a heavy one of oak, studded with ¢ut- 
iron nails, The front of the house was covered 
with ivy of the large coarse growing variety; that 
looked quite black in the darkening light. } 

To Vern it seemed as ifit were uninhabited, A | 
silence deep as the.grave brooded over, and not a | 
vestige of light gleamed from any of the windows, | 
Suppose her father and his wife were away, and 
che house were locked. up! What could she do 
in such a contingency ? 

Just for a minute she wished herself back at 
Ilias Nicholson's, bread-and-water notwithstand- 
ing; then she bravely seized the long hauging 
bell, and pullei it sharply. It had an instan: 
effect, for it was followed immediately by a loud, 
deep-mouthed, bay, which continued long after | 
the echoes of the bell had died away inte silence, 
But no one except the dog answered her summons, 
and Vera rang again, louder than ever this time. 

She heard a grating of bolts and bars inside, | 
the turning of a key in the lock, and then tle 
Goor was partially opened—-only partially—for | 

















| arm chairs on-each sideof.the 


the chain still held it. A woman’s form, wrapped 
in a thick shawl, stood at a respectful distance 
within, and & voice which she recognized, 

id,-— a 

‘What do you want #7 
“Madame!” ghe ex: ed, jdyfully—it was 
the title she had olways sed to-her stepmother, 
“if is 1—Veronioa Tshave come home from 
achool, Don’t you ree cr Ra 

The woman stepped back in her. amazement. 

Y het coe 1” she repeated, dumbfounded. 

le 


won't beable to see him before the morning, so 
you may make your mind on that score,” 

Vera knew from her tone that there was no 
appeal. She was wofully disappointed, and the 
teary welled to her eyes; but ste proudly choked 
them back, and in obedience to her step-mother’s 
invitation seated herself in one of the arm chairs 
while she threw off her hat and cloak. 

Madame's eFe3 * se with envious swiftness 
over the superb of her figure, which were 
admirably disp i by the close-fi black 








# Torposeible |” rif Ry dress she wore. _Itwas a very 8, but 
“Ttis not impossible—it is the truth. I have | Vera looked jike a young princess ru 
ran away from school, Don't you believe me?” “ What on earth induced you ta yh” 

Madame did not answer—indeed, she had not | said Mre. Graham ly, after a sligh Jogo | 
‘yet recovered from her incredulous surpsiee,| “ You ought to havemewn when yous 
“After a ite or two ane Bee ait ot sat i lik . a 
peered into’ young: girl’s apshey © ‘‘ But Tata too nid achool, an: 
shook her head, Led «ME wanted to see mp 2» * . 


“OF course she hag grown and altere’ beyoud 
recdgnition,” she murmured -half to hergelf. 
“What can one-expect} But it is the same 
voice,” 

(Sbe “indid the chain and threw. open the 
oor. 

“Come in,” she said, striking # match and 
lighting a cendlafaat Let me have a good look at 
you, and seerwhtether you are speaking the 
truth.” ~ 

Vera obeyed, closing the door after her, and 
the two women eyed other fora few moments 
without speaking. On tlie one side was shocked 
amaze, on the other grudging admiration, The 
stepmother, whom Vera remembered, had been a 
brilliant sparkling little brunétte, with bright 
black eyes, and a lovely rogebud complexion—an 
autocratic, not specially good-tempered little 
creature, but exceasively pretty.and wilful, and 
caricious, This woman was drawa and haggard, 
her eyes stared out of hollows, there was = 
bright colour on her cheeks, bub it looked 
unnatural, Her hair was thickly sprinkled with 
gray. 

“Good Heavens, how eautiful you. are i” 
came from her parched lips, and it seemed as if 
the cry were actually wrung from her against her 
will. “You were always a pretty child, but I 
didn’t think you would grow up, like this, . Come 
upstairs. You should not have taken'us by sur: | 
prise in such a fashion. I have nothing ready 
for your reception,” 

Vera followed her, without’ speakiog.  « 

The stairs were uncarpeted, and rang bollow 
under her footsteps, They were of oak, and the 
walls were penelled in the same wood, but it 
lookedduliand uncared for, and there was. a damp 
musty smell in the air that youldiseem of right 
to belong to. an uninhabited house, 

The candle carried. by Mrs. Graham made a 
little cirele of radiance, but it could not penetrate 
far into the gloom, and, to Vera’s excited. imagi- 
nation ft seemed asif the surrounding darkness 
were full of shadowa that mocked; her sa she | 
passed by them, 

What a different. home-coming to the one she 
had looked forward to! 

At last Madame entered a room which seemed 
to be at the back of the house, and which was by 
no means bare or comfortless, 

Indeed, with « bright fire burniag in the grate, 
a shaded red Jamp on the table, crimson curtains 
drawn over ths windows, and a couple of. puffy 

hearth, it presented 
a sufficiently cosy picture. 


Vera fancied she smelt the fumes of tobacco in 
the air, and she. noticed that -both armchairs 
were close to the fire; thus suggesting the ides 
that the room had been, oceupied by two persons, 
[t wasempty now, ‘ 

“ Where is my father ?”’ she exclaimed quickly, 
looking round as if for tokens of his presence, .; 

“To his room, He. is nob.well, and has kept 
his bed for the last two or three days,” . . 

“You will let me go to him at once!” eried the 
young girl, her voice growing agitated, 

“T ghall let you do nothing of the sort!” | 
Madame responded sharply, “df I gave him 
shook like that, seeing you with no previous 
notice, I could not answer for the consequences, 
Your father is old, remember, and»has, been an 
invalid a great many years. I have to take the 


| it takes rauch to wake. me.” oe ‘ah 





greatest possible care of him. You certainly, 








Madame laugheds 
“Tt’ean angiety ya 
You will find iti greagl 
nothing now but, his 
he is well, is spen 

“ alway 


t father does not share. 
t altered. He caree for 
“iell his time, when 
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ve AY without comment, » 

There was bin her gp nem pan. 
ner she 4 derstand. Madame peemed 
to be ve at the same tiaie anxious 


‘much as possible, 
#¢ nete in her voice, a spurious 
Phiy'ou Vera's ear. 
mnt something to eat?” 
ht Vera answered in the 





negative, <Seth aM 

“Tam not hungry,” ehe said, “I? you have 
any biscuits I will try and eat one; but I require 
nothing further.” 

Madame produced wine and biscuits from a 
cupboard, and then Vera gave her an account of 
ber journey aud its tragic ending. 

Her atep-mother uttered an exclamation of 
horror as she finished, and wrung her hands 
together halt frantically, 

“They will waut you for a witness,” she cried 
hoareely, “‘and it will be in all the newspapers ; 
we shall have reporters here, and I know not 
what beside, Could anything in the whole world 
be more horribly unfortunate}? — » York 

She, rose from: ber chairand began pacing 
backwards and forwards; Vera,,watehing her. iv 
amazement. Finally she stopped.in frontef the 
young girl her eyes blazing wrathfullya» jibes 

"TI knew you would bring misfortune, to. us; I 
have felt it all the time, and now uy fears/ are 
verified. I wish to Heaven you. hade-—-") She 
checked herself abruptly. ‘The wish.she was on 
the point of uttering, was ly, mot, a bene- 
volent one, but perbaps she it: vash to 
give it expression, “ You bad better go to bed, 
she continued in a different tone,, “ Your arrival 
has upset me, and I am net. quite respousible for 
my words. Come, you shall elsep in my.room 
to-night,” «ih 

Vera felt too utterly downecast to say.anything, 
and once more followed her step-mother toa room 
at the end. of the corridor. ; brain was in a 
whirl, Perhaps sleep would make things-slearer. 
At present everytbiug seemed coufased... | 

“ Are you a.good sleeper |.” aaked hire. Graham, 
setting the candle down on a table by the, side of 
a huge four-post, with voluminous l 
hangings, and going to the window. to gee if it 
was properly fastened, 

“Very good indeed, When I once. fall asleep 

“That is a mercy. If you hear Nero 
barking you must not take any potice, He iva 
savage beast, and we let him loose after dark for. 
fear of burglars, This is, a lonely house, ae we 
pare to take apeiniatin Reg peace a 4 
ives two miles away. I expect you., 
dreadfully dull, on will soem wish pommeli back 
at achool |” * Pee Cree 

Vera was. almost inclined to, agree .with this: 
dismal, prophecy. , og ode? eepetut 
“After Madame bad left the room.she eat down 
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for a few moments and gave way to the miserable 
feeling of, Gtter loneliness that camé over her 
since entered the Grange, where it was quite 
clear her ence Was as unwelcome as it was 


nex, 
It seemed to her that the events of a lifetime 
had been compressed into a few short hours ; she 
felt aa if the light-hearted girl of the morning 
had been left years behind. 

But she was ‘andpare 4 weary and wornout, 
and, ia spite of | m 
fell asleep after sho had crept into. the melan- 
chaly louking bed that might have been a reranant 
of Queen Anne’s rei t wae not a very sound 
sleeppit is true, horrible dreams disturbed it. 

Once more she felt her wrists grasped by the 
strong hands of her companion in the train, once 
more she saw the body of poor Frank St, John 
iping stiff and lifelese on the floor with that 
sinister crimson stain at his breast. 

She woke.up suddenty, and with a little stifled 
scream, quite certain that someone had been in 
hor room,’ She distinctly heard the latch of the 
door fall back, and as she sat up in bed she fancied 
she could distinguish s footfall in the passage 
outside, * 

For the reat it:was very dark and very silent, 
andyas far as«she could judge, it must be some 
hours after midnight. 

“Tt was fancy, it could have been nothing: 
else,” she muttered with an effort to. reassure 
herself, mr 

A minute later she had crept cautiously out of 
bed and opened her door, resolved to, set. her 
doubts at rest. Z dark a ul \ p 

The age was and apparently empty, 
Vera ‘stom & moment. Yoo. there etamly 
was a sound from below. Had burglars: brok 
into the house’? she wondered a) 

As silently ax a shadow she advanced. to the 
top of the staircase, whence she could. command 
a view of the hall, and then she saw.a shaded 
light carried by « small slight:figure with a black 
shawl wrapped round her, 

I¢-was Mrs. Grahem ! 

But eche»was not alona By her side was 
suother figure, a man's. Vera conld:not see his. 
face, partly because it was coabemes partly: 
because he wore # felt hat.slouched low over: it ; 
bat she made out that Madame’ was apparent 
taliiag to hie in swift eager undertones, 
ouce or twice he nodded his: head .as_ if 
aoquiescently. 

fn her astonishment Vera: leaned over the 
baunisters to try and: geb a! better view of the 
man, and abthe same: moment ‘Madame looked 
up, i 


CHAPTER IY, 
MR. GRAHAM, 


Vera drew back, catching her breath sharply, 
and suddenly recalled to the fact that she was 
playing the part of epy—imnocentiy enough, it is 
true; but Mra, Grabam, if she-eaw her, might 
possibly be of a different opinion. 

She swiftly regained her bedroom, locking the 
door after. her, ahd fully expecting to hear 
imadame’s imperative voice outside, but as the 
minutes passed by, and the silence still remained 
unbroken, her courage returned, and she decided 
that after all her presence on the stairs had not 
been suspected, 

Uo consideration she saw that it was almost 
possible that she could have been seen, inas- 
much asshe was in the dark, while Mrs. Graham 
herself carried a candle in her hand. Her look- 
ing up at that precise juncture must have been 
an accident. Still, there was no more sleep for 
the young girl that t, aud she lay wearily 
curping and tossing about «under the purple 
canopy, until the sun was weaving long ladders 
of golden light on her bedroom wall, and tho 
birds were holding jubilant festival in the trees 
outside, ' 

As soon aa she was dressed) she threw open her 
window and looked outs. Her room faced the 
‘roat of the house, and from it she could see the 
stagnant green waters of the moat, .and beyond 
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‘the iron throvgh which she had passed the 
Hot ge 


t 
sunshine naturally made a great difference 
to the .3 still Vera could not conceal from 
herself that even now the place looked a 
and uncared for, with a sullen melancholy brood- 
ing over it that not eves the pure morning light 
could dispel, 
Perplexed and saddened, the young girl left 
the room, and then stood outside, undecided 


whether oh bagi escahp to the apartment she || 
@ 


had beer in the previous evening. She had made 
up her mind not to say » word te bet step-mother 

the scene she had wi in the night, for 
instinct told her that Mrs. Graham wou!d not 
receive the communication in “part,and Vera 
did not wish tomake au enemy of ber at the very 


madame hersel red, and beckoned her 
the little red mip lem mee prokinss waa 
covera being or two, 
eed pila father this morning} Vera asked 
a8 she seated herself opposite her step-mother, 
who looked more haggard than ever in the clear 


su b. 
' “Much the eame as usual—a little better than 
he has been for the last week, perhaps. He is 
jhaving bis breakfast in bed, but, he will get up 
afterwards and wil! be ablé to see you.” 
_" You have told hiva of my arrival?” 
ts Yes,” 
“ And what does he say ?” 
Madame shrugged her shoulders. 
“That you are @ headstrong girl, old enough 
ere known better, than do such a foolish 
g 48 run ayey from school.” ., 
Vera's face fell. 
“ But he is not apgry with me?” : 
“ He is not pleased—how can you expect him 
tobe pleased at his daughter's disobedience {” 
Vera was silent, ; eye 
Ib was not worth while trying to justify herself 
to Mrs. Graham, she would reserve her excuses 
till shesaw her father, 
“How did you sleep?” continued madame, 
\ at ber sharply, and noticing that she 
was pale and. hed dark shadows under her eyes. 
“Not. epecitily, well... I. was tired and over 
excited,” ree 
“Yes—no wornder_either! If people will do 
foolish things they must be prepared to take the 
consequences of them.” 
Breakfast was soom over, and.on Mrs, Graham 


in the bell an old wotaan appeared to clear 


ta a ahead 
i looked at her curiously, and was certainly 


not. prepo | in her favour, was a 
, equare built, masculine looking creature, 
with extremely heavy eyebrows, and a sprouting 
moustach that many a youth might baye beeu 
proud of. Her movements. were awkward and 
clumsy, altogether she was the very opposite of 
a “neat-handed Phillis,” such as Vera had been 
accustomed to at school, When she finally 
withdrew, carrying the tray, Mrs, Graham seid, 
rimly, ak 

a Well, what do” you “thik Of Our eatablish- 
ment? You see the whole of it in the person of 
Deborah—or rather, the whole of the feminine 
portion, Deberab’s husband, old Thrupp, sees to 
the horse, and does the smallamount of garden- 
ing we require.” 

‘And are these two the only servants you 
keep 1” 

‘'They are. Does the prospect appa! you?’ 

“No,” said Vera, eraergnany: “Io would 
take more than that to'appal me; but {am sur- 
prised. Thatisall, I thought my father was a 
fairly rich mau.” 

“Then you thought wrong,” returned Mra, 
Graham with asperity. ‘!He has frittered away 
all his money except his annuity, and that he 
can’h spetid, thank gooduess! If you had ony 
idea that you. were.coming home to go to balls 
and ies, and entertainments, the sooner you 
give it up the better., We never go out, we never 
entertain. Our life is dulness itself.” 

“TI don’t mind, that,” Vera said cheerfully. 
"Tf you can-do without, society I have no doubt 
I can equally well.” 





them the doub'e line of trees leading down to 


Tt was nearly noon before she saw her father, 


and then, to her great disappointment, Mra. 
Graham accompanied her to the study, a room 
in aside wing of the house facing the east, and 
dull and gloomy even on this bright epring 
morning, 

Perhaps this effech may have been due as much 
ito the trailing sprays of ivy that shadowed the 
window, which was a modern French’ o16, opening 
to the ground, as to the utter absence of the 
sun, > 

Thes, too, the furniture was o!d and heavy, 
the curtains were of sombre purple, and the 
binding of the books in the iassive cases that 
lined the walls} for the most part of dark 
leather. ; 

A fire burned in the grate, and fn a huge 
moroceo-coyeréd arm-chair drawn up to its side 
sat an old man with perfectly white hair and 
beard—an old man who musb at one time have 
been Bandsome, but who now cowered down 
amongs6 his cushions 9sif he had lost all strength 
and at the sane time all interest in his surround- 


in 

Fe wore a chintz-patterned dressing-gown, 
and a rug was thrown over his knees. As his 
daughter entered he glanced up quickly out of 
‘his gold-rimmed blite: spectacles, and held out 
his hands. 

* Vera, my dear little girl.” 

* Father |” 

Tn An instant she was on her knees beside him, 
sobbing half in agitation, half in delight, while 
she ed her jips again and again to his left 
hand ; bis right meanwhile tenderly lay on the 
thick red gold waves of her hair, 

“There, Veronica, that will do,” putin Mrs. 
Graham, sharply. "TI have told you that your 
father is not well, and I can’t allow you to agitate 
him. Get up and behave sensibly,” 

Vera got up obediently, and seated herself 
opposite her father, just wheré all the light there 
was fell fully upon her. 

A burniog blush had sprung to her cheeks at 
her step-mother’s tone; and it.dried up the fears 
that still hung there. 

.““ Don’t be too hard on my little girl, Adela,” 

id Mr, Graham in a deprecating voice, ‘‘It is 
a long time since she saw me las‘, and her emo- 
tion is quite natural.” ' 

Madame vouchsafed no reply. A newspaper 
was lying on the table, and she took it up 
glanced casually at it ; but Vera felt that her 

ing did not prevent her keeping a very: 
‘sbarp Jook out on her husband and his daughter. 

"Should you have knowa me, papal” she 
said, rather timidiy. 

He looked at her attentively, shading hia eyes 
as he did 80, before he replied. 

“Yes, I think so, Of course you have devel- 
oped from childhood. to womanhood ; but your 
eyes and your hair are the same—they were 
beautiful when you were # child; and they. are 
beautiful now, I expect,’ he added, sadly, “you 
find more alteration in me than I do in you. Ah, 
my child, l have grown an old man, a very old 
‘man, and the jen of years is a heavy one.” 

He sighed deeply, and Vera felt very much 
inclined to echo his sigh. He had indeed grown 
old—the change in him absolutely shocked her. 


“T sup old age is a penalty that will have 
to be paid by all of us in time,” she murmured, 
évasively. 


** Yes; but not such a decrepiiude as mine. I 
ean hardly walk, I rarely or never go out, and 
both sight and memory are failing me in a 
measure, My only pleasure is in my books,” 

“You must let me read to you, paps, and that 
will save your eyes,” 

“You are very good, my dear. Yes, you are 
right ; it will save them Lang Seotayey besides being 
a pleasure to me. You have a sweet voice, 
Veronica, very sweet.” 

There came an impatient rustling of madame’s 


I 2 ‘ 

The old gentleman stole 9 quick glance at her, 
and encountered an answering gleam of angry 
eyes, before which his own sank. 

* Tell me,” he eaid, rather hastily, ‘‘ what was 
your reason for leaving school in such a hurry ?” 

Vera blushed divinely, and tworoguish dimples 
came out in her cheeks. 

. “left because one af the masters fell in love 
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with me, aud I was put on a diet of bread and 
water in consequence.” 

The old gentleman buret into irrepressible 
laughter, which ended in a fit of coughing. 

Feil in love with you, did he? Don’t blame 
him either. Very natural thing for him to do; 
should have done it myself ia my own young 
days ‘ 





Caich 1” from behind the newspaper. 
Allright, my dear. I.wasonly joking, of course, 
And what did you say to the young man, 
Veronica 3" 

‘I don’t think I said anything. I read his 

letters, but that was all, only I resented being 
treated like a child by Mies Nicholson. I am 
nearly nineteen, you recollect, papa.”’ 
_ “Yes, I know, I know. Of course it is rather 
old for you to have been kept at school, but 
your mother and I both thought you would be 
bappier there then here, and it was for that reason 
we did not send for you to come home, You see 
we are poor, my dear; we can’t keep up an 
establishmen’ such as you have naturally a right 
to expect, and it will be very dull work for a 
young creature like you with us old folks, Not 
that your mother is old, certainly not, far from 
it, but I am, and she is such an affectionate wife 
that she won't leave me.” 

He coug)ied again, and madame rose from her 
seat, aud threw the newepaper from her stormily. 

“Come Vera, you have been here long enough 
this morning. Your father will be tired.” 

‘Not yet, not yet, don’t take her away yet!” 
he pleaded, ‘ Remember I have seen so little of 
her for euch a long time, and I want to hear all 
about her journey. Tell me of that terrible affair 
in the train yesterday, Veronica.” 

The young girl's face grew pale, but, in lowered 
accents, she obeyed. He listened attentively, 
once or twice asking her questions about the old 
lady in the black brocade dress who had been her 
travelling companion. 





‘* Can you form no idee how she got out of the 
carriage |” he asked, thoughtfully, | 
‘*None whatever. Of course the etuffshe gave 
we to smell must have been some powerful drug, | 
for it took away my senees immediately, and 
while I was unconscious she must have contrived | 
to leave me. My own impression is that she 
made her way into the next compartment, 
ad 
I eee, I eee !” said the old gentleman nodding 
his head, as she broke down with a shiver of 
horror, “You think she killed the poor young 
fe low 7” 

“Tam afraid that was it,” 

* But she waz old, and he was young, and in 
a struggle she would surely have got the worst 
of it! 

‘I don't know about that. She was very 
strong, I could tell it by the way she grasped my 
wrist. Look,” holding out her slim white band 
and pushing back her cuff, ‘‘ there are the bruises 
ehe made while she was holding me.” 

Mr. Graham raised the firm, rounded wrist to 
his lips and kissed the bruises softly two or three 
times 

" Poor little hand!” he murmured. ‘It was 
cruel to hurt itso. I should think the woman 
niust have been mad.” 

“ That is exactly my own opinion,” Vera replied, 
withdrawing her hani rather hastily, as Mrs. 
Grabam once more told her impatiently that the 
interview had las.sd quite long enough. 

Her father said nothing this time, but lay 
back in his chair as if wearied. When, however, 
she was leaving the room he called her back. 

‘* You will come and see me again to-morrow *” | 

‘Of course,” she rejoined in some surprise, and | 
she followed Mrs. Graham upstairs to the little | 
red sitting-room once more, 

“You see I wae right, your father is very much | 
changed, and requires great care to keep him in 
health,” madame said, eyeing her sharply from 
head to foot. ‘ You observe it for yourself?” | 

“Yes,” Vera rejoined slowly, and with a | 
troubled Jook in her eyes ; “‘he is certainly very | 
much changed, Of course his white hair and | 





sunshine more, and leave off poring over books, 
he would soon regain hie health ? iY 

“ Perhaps. One cannot tell, but it wonld be 
no good trying to persuade him now. He has 
got so rooted to his books and his study that he 
will not make the effort necessary to leave them, 
I will tell you a secret Vera—his mind is not so 
clear as it waa, There are times when I fear he 
may lose it altogether.” 

Madame spoke very gloomily, and looked out of 
the window, without meeting the gaze of her 
step-daughter, who turned a pair of very startled 
eyes towards her. 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed, involuntarily. ‘I 
don’t think there is any danger of that!” 

“How can you possibly tell--you, who have 
only seen him for half an hour after an absence 
of more than ten years! I thought it my duty 
to mention this to you, in order that you may be 
very careful in your intercourse with him. I 
want you to promise never to make any attempt 
to see him without telling me beforehand.” 

“That I cannot do,” the young girl rejoined, 
decidedly. . 

Madanie turned upon her with flashing eyes,— 

“ Why not, pray ¢” 

© Because it seems to me unreasonable. You 
must remexober that I arm hie only child, and 
surely I have aright to eee my father without 
asking permission of anyone.” 

For some reason or other Mrs, Graham was 
intensely annoyed—nay, she waa furiously angry. 
The colour deepened in her cheeks, her biack 
eyebrows made a level line above her sombre eyes, 
her hands clenched themselves together, and she 
took a step forward, as if she would break into a 
storm of passionate invective. But she drew 


| back as she encountered the calm unmoved gaze 


of Vera’s eyes. 

“T am his wife,” she muttered, sullenly, “and 
my rights are greater than yours.” 

Then she changed her tactics. Her voice took 
a supplicating inflection, and she caught her etep- 
daughter’s hand in both of hers. 

“Vera,” she said, coaxingly, “we won't talk 
of rights or authority, bub let me remind you 
thab I naturally know your father’s peculiarities 
better than you do, and I am sure the excitement 
of your constant presence would be injurious to 
him. You shall see him every morning from 
eleven till twelve for the next ten days, and after 
that, if I see that he is better, I will withdraw 
all restrictions. There, does that satisfy you?” 

Vera cou!d not very well hold out, and she 
finally gave the required promise, But she was 
mystified by «!l she had seen and heard since her 
arrival. Everything was different to her antici- 
pation—even her meeting with her father had 
not left upon her an impression of unalloyed 
pleasure. There was certainly something strained 
and ill at case in his manner. Could it be that he 
was afraid of his wife, and forced to put a con- 
straint on himself lest he should displease her ? 

Vera came to the conclusion that this must be 
tne case, 


(Zo be continued.) 








AN original and unique device is in use with 
the Esquimaux for bunting and killing the polar 
bear. Knowing the bear to be fond of blubber, 
they take a piece of it as large as a man’s fist, 
and after letting it freeze, hollow out the centre 
sufficiently to admit a strip of whalebone coiled 
into a spring. This is covered with more blubber, 
and the whole again frozen. Dressing themselves 
to look like seala, the bear’s favourite food, the 
hunters take several of these frozen balls and 
start out, When a bear is discovered they 
approach near enough for him to seethem, Aas 
he begins to creep stealthily towards them they 
slowly retreat, dropping a number of the balls in 
such a way that the bear in following them must 
surely come upon the balls, Bruin, seeing these 
delicate morsels, swallows them whole, and con- 
tinues his stealthy chase of the supposed seals, 
But he does not progress far before the blubber 
melts and releases the whalebone epringe, These 


beard make him Jook patriarchal ; but there is a | new “ works” in his internal economy soon put 
great deal of hie old vigour in him—-sometimes | him in such agony that he roils and tumbles 


his voice 


Don't you think if he were to get out inte the | 


juite startled me by its strenzth. | wpon the ice, and becomes an easy victim to the 


weapons of the bunters. 
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BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“Tr you have the least self-respect, Duleie, _ 
wil) give over fretting after a men who has for- 
gotten you, and accept Lord Mervin.” 

The speaker, a faded but still pretty-looking 
woraan, well over thirty, turned to her sister 
with rather a disdainful smile. " 

Mrs. Lindon was a very aristocratic matron, but 
abe was desperately hard up; she possessed a 
husband who, like the steward of olden times, 
* could not dig aud was ashamed to beg;” conse- 
quently it devolved on her to neglect no chance, 
however remote, for the enriching of her family, 
and when her eister, a penniless, jonlesa 
beauty, scorned the best match of the season, 
why, it was time for her to interfere. 

The girl looked up at her with a dumb entreaty 
in her lovely eyes. She.was twenty-four, but 
something, perhaps the reflection of the pure 
mind within, bad left her face the innocence and 
simplicity of her early girlhood ; it said a great 
deal for Dulcie Stuart’s character that she bad 
been through two London seasons without losing 
her guileless expression, and perhaps yest moro 
that, under the chaperonage of a weak, unscru- 
pulous woman like her sister,-she had yet steered 
her course so carefully that not one of the men 
whose offers she had refused accused her of flirt- 
ing with them. 

* Au ice queen” she had been called by more 
than one; others, deeper ers or keener 
judges of character, were wont to declare that 
Dulcie Stuart had done her loving long ago, 
before ever she came to London, and that it was 
the memory of an absent lover which ateeled her 
heart against all suitors, 

To is nonsenee,” Fanny Lindon said crosaly, 
finding that her sister did nob answer her; 
“ granted that you felt yourself bound to young 
Trelawny while he was in Africa, that you were 
foolish enough to think a boy and girl attach- 
ment connted for anything, you must be free 
now that he has been back in England fer two 
months, a rich man, and has never even troubled 
himself to write to you!” 

A vivid crimson dyed Dulcie’s cheeks, but 
there was no trace of irritation in her voice ae 
she said, gravely,— 

“Panny, you need not worry about this to- 
night, Lord Mervin has not proposed to me.” 

* But he would to-morrow, if you gave him the 
least encouragement, You owe it to us, Dulcie, 
to try and relieve us of your v8 age Harry 
gets poorer every year, ard with three little 
children we may not be able to afford another 
season in London.” 

‘Well, Fanny, J shouldn’t mind if we lived in 
the country all the year round. You know I 
have fifty pounds a year of my own, quite 
enough for dress and pocket-money, and if 
teach the twins and save you the expense of a 
governess I shan’t cost you much,” : 

“J am not thinking of myself,” said Fanny, 
plaintively, ‘but of you; with your beauty, 
Dulcie, it will be a shame if you are an old 
maid.” 

*J’m not sure but what old maids have the 
beat of it,” said Dulcie, cheerfully; “ there, 
Fanny, don’t discuss my prospects to-night, it’s 
late, and I have a splitting headache. Lord 
Mervin has gone down to Westmouth, and won’t 
be back for three days; before I see him again I 
promise you that I will think over things 
seriously.” A 

Fanny softened just a little ; she had married 
for love herself, though to hear her talk you 
would hardly have thought so. f 

“ If it was anyone you disliked, Dulcie, I'd not 
say @ word; but you and Lord Mervin seex: 
such friends, I should say you were exactly 
suited to each other,” 

Dulcie said “ Good-night,” and went upstairs 
to her own room. Of course she did uot boast 
the luxury of a maid, so she took off her pretty 
eveniog dress, unfastened her coils of goldev 
bair and, as she wrapped herself in a loose gowD 

of soft-biue flannel, she eat down by the still un- 
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darkened window page ne out as though she 
needed somethiog to give her courage. 

The quiet cecal aie tll anh ollon, as th 
aleep had taken the joys and sorrows of its in- 
habitants into her own kind keeping, bub the 
dark-blue sky was spangled by myriads of stars, 
and in distance the soft silvery moon was 


Dalcie drew her breath quickly and turned 
away ; on just euch a night as this she had parted 
from her lover, but not among the bricks and 
mortar of South via, far away in the 


wes five, nay, almost six years re- 
lawoy left 

In all that she had not received one single 
line from him, and yet she had never ceased to 
love bi clung fondly to the hope that he 
was “getting on,” and would surely return to 


i Some 
years divided Dulcie from her elder sister, and 
Jack had neither sister nor brother, so the pair 
were practically both only children ; and, per- 
haps, that accounted for the elders on either side 
knowing very little of the intimacy. 

Mrs. Trelawny was a widow with scanty means, 
When she knew that she must die she iiad no 
near relations to whose care she could confide her 
boy, for her brother, saci “eel Penfold, had 
aever forgiven her bere was nothing 
for it but to trust Jack to the guardianship of 
his father’s sister and her husband. 

The Parkers had no children of their own. 
They were a middle-aged couple, of a serious 
frame of mind. They mismanaged Jack, and 
rubbed him tually the wrong way. 

He was expelled from Eton for a fault really 
committed by another boy, and from that time 
all went wrong with him, 

When he met Dulcie again, a beautiful girl of 
seventeen, there seemed nod the slightest chance 
of hia being able to keep a wife, but they plighted 
their troth in the teeth of opposition. 

For & while they were engaged, and met often ; 
but Jack’s evil star was in the ascendant. A 
very harmless bet, made at the Derby, so exaspe- 
rated General Parker that he cut off bis nephew's 
very modest allowance (Jack's patrimony was ex- 
hausted), and so obliged him to sell out of the 
army, as he could not have continued in a crack 
regiment with only his pay. - 

General Parker found his nephew a post at 
Cape Town, paid his passage there, and placed 
¢wo hundred pounds to his credit when he arrived. 
He also represented strongly to him that he was 
blighting Dulcie’s life, and that honour compelled 
bim to set her free before he left England. 

But Dalcie positively refused to be set free. 

_ “It won’ make any difference,” she said, 
simply ; “I shall be true to you while I live. 
Mamma and Fanny are dreadfully angry. I 
think they are quite capable of stoppirg my 
letters, and never letting me have yours, so I 
daresay it is better for us not to correspond ; but, 
Jack, 1 am yours now and always; and if it’s 
twenty yeara before you come home you'll find 
me waiting.” 

‘T'm not worthy dear,” the poor fellow said, 
simply ; “but oh, my darling, I don’t believe the 
est man in the world could love you more than 
ies It’s the leaving you hurts me more than 


He had left her, and from that day forward 
she heard nothing of him. : 

Mrs, Parker d the General retired to the 
country, where he atarted a farm, and eventually 
married his housekeeper. 

Every single link between Dulcie and Jack 
seemed eee jr and yet she kept her faith. 

She heard of him once. It pened that a 
“ergyman she met had gone out to the Cape in 
the same vessel as Jack ; and he, in speaking of 
his voyage, mentioned Trelawny as ons of his 


“He is afriend of mine,” said Dulcie, stoutly, 
‘*can you tell me anything about him ¢” 

“Nothing you will be pleased to hear,” said 
Mr, Grant; “he got very intimate with a rather 
fast set on board, and when he fouud the berth 
awaiting him was nothing more than a shopman’s 
"ge he threw it up, and left Cape Town with 

is new made friends, I believe they were bound 
for Kimberley, but I c2:’t be sure.” 

And the years went on again. Mre, Stuart died, 
and Dulcie joined her sister. When the period 
of mourzing was over she went into society with 
Mra. Lindon, who found herself more popular 
than ever before as the chaperon of the beauty 
of the year. 

The Lindons were not rich; they had “ expec- 
tations” from an uncie, but he was under sixty, 
hale and hearty ; moreover, his property 
not descend in the female line. Itreally seemed 

ible he would outlive the weakly, ailing 
arry, in which case the three little girle could 
not touch a shilling of his money. 

He was o kind generous man, and helped his 
nephew with many a liberal cheque ; but he had 
begun lately to hint that the Lindons should 
economize, and live altogether in the country, 

Fanny, who loved London and its gaieties, could 
not bear this idea, and at once decided Dulcie 
must marry this season, and well, so that 
her town house ht be open to her sister if 
Unele Tom’s cruel ideas were carried out. 

Dulcie said wvothing, but she understood 
Fanny's tactics perfectly; she had no idea of 
making them successful, wher suddenly a piece 
of news came which seemed to change the whole 
current of her life. 

Sir Christopher Penfold died intestate, and his 
next of kin was his nephew, Jack Trelawny, who, 
it was supposed, would return home as soon as 
ever the news of his fortune reached him. 

Hiven Fanny con ded to remember thé 
“ boy and girl” affair now. 

“You might doa great deal better,” she said 
grudgingly. * What's five thousand ayearand a 

It country house? You might be a countess 
to-morrow, and Jack Tralawny can never give 
you a title,” 

Duicie smiled. She was lovelier than ever in 
those days of renewed hope, and when in January 
she heard that Tralawny was discovered and 
would be home shortly she seemed to tread 
on air. 

The new squire, however, showed himself in 
no hurry to return to Eogland. It was in January 
that he wired to say he had received Mr. Mor- 
ton’s news, it was March before he actually left 
Africa, and then he sailed a week later than he 
had been expected to do, ~ 

Mrs, Lindon told Dulcie her lover seemed in 
no hurry to see her again, and Dulcie, with a 
strange feeling of doubt she bad never had in all 
those years, replied that Fanny must not call 
Jack her lover. They were both perfectly free 
when they parted, and he might have formed 
other ties, ‘ 

“He ought to be ashamed of himself if he 
has,” said Mrs. Lindon, quite forgetting that al! 
these years she had been ing to persuade 
Dulcie to do just that very thing. 

And now, on this heavenly May night, Dulcie 
Stuart eat looking the future hard in the face. 
She wae no coward, she would not shrink from a 
review of the past. because it was painful. Fanny 
was right in what she said, though cruel io her 
manner of sayingit ; it was time Dulcie conquered 
her love for a man who had shown her very 
plainly he did not value it. 

It was seven weeks day for day since John 
Trelawny landed in , and he had neither 
written to or called to see the woman who had 
thought herself his future wife. 

Dulcie did rot have to trust to hearsay on this 
subject. Mr. Morton was the late Sir Christopher 
Peufold’s lawyer, and Alice Morton had been at 
echool with Dulecie, had stayed with her often 
during the year she was openly engaged to Jack, 
and knew pretty well t all the years of 
absence had made no difference to her friend. 

Mr. Morton was the last man in the world to 


good fortune had been regarded as public events, 
and widely discussed, 

Alice listened to all she could glean for her 
friend’s sake, and thus was able to tell Dulcie the 

day and hour on which -Mr. Trelawny 
called at her father’s office. 

“Did he ask afier Dulcie?” ehe demanded of 
the solicitor when he came home that evening, 
“and did you give him her address, as I asked 
you ? ” 

"My dear child,” said Mr. Morton with o 
frown, “men don't consult their lawyers about 
love affairs.” 

“ But-——-”’ 

“Look here, Alice, didn’t you say you had met 
Trelawny at the Stuarte’?” 

** Yes, and he was most delightful, just the 
sort of man to fascinate one.” 

* Well, either Africa has a great deal to answer 
for, or I am very obtuse, He didn’t fascinate 
me,” 


“You speak as if you disliked him.” 

‘IT don’t often take likes and dislikes,” said 
Mr. Morton. ‘To do so is unprofessional ; but [ 
don’t mind telling you Alice that I simply detest 
Jack Trelawny.” 

“ Dad t ” 

* He’s gone through a great dea!, and had a 
bad time out there no doubt,” said Mr. Morton 
thoughtfully ; “but I doubt me he’s a villain, 
and your pretty friend had bevter not have any- 
thing to do with him.” 

* He can’t have shown you in one call that he 
was 4 villain.” 

* Well, he couldn’t look me in the face,” said 
Mr. Morton ; “and when I asked him to dinner 
he declined as surlily as a bear. [told him about 
Sir Christopher's servants, and how his uncle 
would certainly have provided for them if he 
had only made a will, [ suggested to keep them 
in his employ or give them a year’s wages would 
be a suitable course.” 

“ And which did he decide on?” 

“Neither. I am to send a clerk down to clear 
the house. He won’t keep a single creature who 
served his uncle, and rather grumbled when I 
told him the law gave them & month's wages in 
lieu of notice.” 

Of course Alice did not tell Dulcie the whole 
of this conversation, but she did inform her her 
father was not favourably impressed by Mr, 
Trelawny, whose one object seemed to be toshun 
everyone who had known him before he went 
abroad.~ Dulcie knew the very day on which 
Jack went down to Penfold Manor. When he left 
London it seemed the death-knell of her hopes. 

And now she had to make her decision. 

Fanny had spoken of Lord Mervin as her suitor, 
but Fanny did not know that he had written 
before he left London begging Miss Stuart to 
receive him on his return and grant him a private 
interview. Dulcie kaew perfectly what he would 


"ind her answer ? 

Well, she liked Lord Mervin better than any 
man she hadever seen--except Jack. She trusted 
him implicitly, but she waa not in the least in 
love with him, She would not have married for 
money. Dulcie was too true a woman for that ; 
but she dreaded the long dreary lonely future 
which seemed her fate, Jack did net want her ; 
the Lindons were tired of her, surely she would 
be happier with the man who loved her. 

If she only knew the truth about Jack. She 
had been true to him so longshe would not break 
her troth to him even now if he wished her to be 
constant ’ 
A sudden impulse seized her ; she would write 
to Jack, nob as his sometime fiancée, but as bis 
friend, to congratulate him on his return to 
England. He would surely not leave such a 
letter unauswered, and the very tone of his reply 
would tell her all she wished to koow. 

The note was very short, though it took so long 
to write that the morning sunshine was pouring 
into the room before Dulcie could — into bed. 
It was a note which any man might have been 
proud to receive; but it had no value for the 
man who opened it, 











fellow passengers, 


gowsip over his clients’ private affaire, but the 
search for John Tralawny and his extraordinary 








Dear Mr Tretawyr,—Yor the sake of auld 
lang syne and the days when in your mother's 
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lifetime we were childish’ playfellows, I write to 
welcome you back to your native land, “I am 
living with my sister now, and if you had been 
able to epare time to call while you were in 
London we should both have been pleased to 
congratulate you on your good fortune.—Yours 
sincerely, ‘ Dorerm Srvarr. 


She waited with a strange heart-sickening svs- 
pense after she had posted her letter. 

But she was not kept waiting¢viong, on the 
gecond morning she received this reply : 

‘‘Mr, Trelawny’s compliments to Miss Stuart 
and he thanks her for her amiable letiers He 
is, however, too fully occupied at the Manor to 
keep up avy London eequaintances, and he 
may add that he has no desire to renew old 
ties.” 

Dalcie was alone when she read that letter ; 
her lips quivered pitifully, ike a child’s who has 
received an unmerited rebuff, but when she had 
finished the cruel words a stravge look of rest- 
fulness passed’ over her mobile face, ‘she’ tore 
the note into a doven pieces, and then gaid half 
loud, 

“T won't feel ashamed, I have done nothing 
wrong or unwomanly, I never said I wanted ‘to 
renew old ties.’ After all I have borne an 
suffered for him I had a right to welcome him 
home, Africa muet be an awful place if it can 
change a man’s whole nature like that. Oh Jack, 
my Jack, I think I’d have felt it lees if I’d heard j 
you had died out there. If I had known you 
were safe asleep beneath the African eun you’é 





aot have seemed so far away ‘from me as you 
seera now. Oh my lost love! The Jack 
Trelawny I loved 79 dead and buried, it is only 
he shadow of hig old self that rules at Penfold 
Manor,” 





CHAPTER X 
Tre host of the Blue Lion. showed nota litile 
concern when Sir Marmaduke Tremaine persisted i 
in his desire of going to Penfold Manor and in- 





vadin . Trelawny’s privacy. 

Sir Marmaduke had not given his name, and 
from some reason beat koown to himself Mr, | 
Smith took up the idea that Trelawny owed him } 
money. | 

“Let your lawyer write to Mr, Trelawny,” he 


tupgeested , “it would be worth six and ejghtpence 
and a little more to be saved the job of seeing 
him yourself,” 

Sir Marmaduke smiled. 

‘Mr, Trelawny doesn’t owe me sixpence. My 
half-brother, who was a great friend of his, died 
abrvad, and [ am anxious to get the particulars of 
his death from Trelawny, who was with him at 
the last.” 

‘That alters the case sir,” said Mr. Smith 
feelingly, ‘‘and I can understand your going 
through with it; but I reckon you'll find him a 
tiresome customer.” 

* Don’t you think, Mr, Smith, you’re a little 
too hard on Trelawny, you've never seen hira-you 
know ?” 

“ Tt’s just that, sir, thatrankles. ‘The old master, 
Sir Christopher, was out and about among us 
every day ; he knew ail our concerusand tookan 
interest In us; this man seems ashamed to show 
his face outside his own door.” 

“Let me have your bill before I go on to the 
Manor,” said Sir Marmaduke cheerfully. “ I may 
ouly just have time to call in for my bag and get 
to the station for the five o’clock train. 

He had elected to wait till after lunch to 
“storm the fortress ;’ he wanted not to give 
Trelawny a loop-ho!s for complaint against him, 
and so resolved to reach the Manor at three 
o'clock, the most irreproachable hour for callers, 

He settled the bill with a very liberal douceur 
over, and then with a cheery “good day” to 
Boniface he turned into the pleasant shady 
lane which led to the lodge gates of Penfold 








Manor 


pretty buxom matron, such as fe to be found 
often enough in rure]l England. 

Sir Marmaduke paused, and she dropped a 
curtesey. = 

“y axa going up to the house ; shall I find Mr, 
Trelawny in ? 

“ He'll be in sir, he never goes out, but, he'll 
not see you ; the master sees no one.” 

It was not encouraging. Sir Marmaduke asked 
her if it wae far to the house. 

“It’s a good mile sir, the house is right the 
other: end of the-grounds, but you can't mistake, 
you've only to follow the path.” 

Sir Marmaduke thought Trelawny would pot 
find it very difficult to seclude hiraself, “Neigh- 
bours would not care to walk a mile from hi 
gate to his door if they were doubtful-of admit- 
tance, 

It was every pretty waik. The grounds had 
been exquisitely kept inthe time of their late 
owner, and though it was asserted’ Mr. Trelawny 
hed cut down half-the gardening staff his coming 
was) too recent for neglect to have’ ‘become 
noticeable, 

Sir Marmaduke paused half way. ‘ The intense 
solitude of the scene opprested him. He would 
have been ihankful to meet a gardener ab work, 
even a boy weeding, or a child at play.. The 
utter loneliness weighed upon him atran H 
surely it must be bad for any one to live in 
fashion described by Smaith, iy 

Another. turn in the carriage-drive and -he was 
in sight of the house, . A. equare red-brick -pilé, 
with many windows, and built iu the Mlizabéethan 
style. 

But still there was no sign. of life. The sun 
poured down upon the gravel eweep, the blinds 
of many of the windows were lowered, probably 
to shut cut the glare, but it eadded.to the 
desolation of the seene, Not even a dog heralded 
Sir Marmaduke’s approach by a vigorous bark. 

He looked around, bei could pereeive no eign 
of human presence, Then he. seized the bell 
and pulled it sharply, when’ it» sent. forth.a 


| prolonged peal. loud enopgh--ib seenied to-the 


baronet-—io wake the dead. 

But apparatly it was not loud enough to 
arouse the coloured servania, to whom Boniface 
objected so strong!y. 

Sir Marmaduke waited a, minute, and. then 
he pealed the bell again, if possible with a noisier 
result than before, A third peal became necessary, 


| and then before its last. echo had died away the 


dour was opened. a few inches ; as far, in fact, as 
& protecting chain on the inside permitted, aud 
he saw a face which, though he was neither 
nervous Lor imaginative, yet made him shudder, 

It was the face of a woman, bub utterly 
unredeemed by one of the qualities which make 
upa woiman’s charm. A face which, somehow, 
seemed to express and reflect evil. 

Sir Marmaduke knew nothing of the differen 
coloured races. To him the people in the world 
were divided into two divisions, those who were 
white and those who weren’t. Of the endless 
sub-divisions of the latter class he took no count, 
but he would have been capable, like Boniface, 
of summing them ail up in the one word, 
“ Niggers,” 

The woman, who glared at him from her 
narrow point of survey, was nob while, but her 
colouring was of a yellowish tint, Her black hair 
was bair, and not wool; her features had the 
half pensive cast which belongs to her race, She 
was neither Kaffir, Indian, nor Hottentot, but a 
Malay, which means che belonged to a race. in 
which men have absolute supremacy, and womea 
are said to have no soule. She was not old, she 
was not young; her fece had a something, a 
nameless something stamped on it which seemed 
to say that in her case the strange doctrine just 
mentioned was coyrect. Sonna looked like a 
creature without a soul, 

“T wish to see Mr. Trelawny.” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

To the visitor’s surprise she spoke perfect 
English, though with just the suspicion of a 


| foreign accent. She had a soft musical voice ; 


At least Mr, Trelawny’s changes had not ex-|a@ very different voice from what Sir Marma- 
tended beyond the house, for the woman standing | 
at the door of the pretty lode as Sir Marmaduke 
passed was English in face 


snd feature, & very | 


duke had expected. 
“Tohave come from London,” he said gravely; 


on business of the greatest importance, I am 





quite sure that when Mr. Trelawny hears my 

name he will see me.” 

man came up now from the rear, and pusb- 

aside the woman confronted the stranger. 

aan an almodet ‘oriental reverence he said 
; 

“ Your pardon, cir, my master sees no one.” 

“Look here,” said Sir Marmaduke, feeling 
nonplussed, “ I’ve come all the way from London, 
and I don’t want to go back doing my 
business, Surely you can take my name to your 
master ; ‘give mea pencil, and I'll write on my 
card what I want to see him about.” 

The man agreed at once; a stumpy pencil wis 
roduced ‘and Sif Marmaduke wrote underneath 
is own Dame, Santis 

9M oy 9 were With my brother Jack on 
eath-bed ; I want icularly to see you, 
to ask for details of his Py: Rene “ ae 

Thétman'departed with the card.“ Sonna stood 
with the door still on the “chain,” keeping the 
— as bo at bay. hie os wa wad 

+ was very hot, oppressive lor May, ani 
Sir Marmaduke was Dlaeltg dienes to he fall 
giate of the sun; he did wish Mr, Trelawny 
would hurry hiniself. * yay 

At last the man. reappeared. sgh 

“ My master will see you, sir, if you'can wait 
halfan hour. He fs writing important lettérs to 
Africa, and cannot be disturbed now.” 

Tt was Friday, the day on which country letters 
for Africa must be posted.’ The pillar-box, which 
was all the village boasted as pos was 
clegred ut  Half-past four, ‘so the excuse wag 
plausible, 

“TY could call again,” Sir Marmaduke euggested, 
“if your master would make on appointment,” 

“t's better to take him at bis word, sir,”’ said 
the man, civilly ; “he said half an hour, and he's 
punctual enough, If you'll come in and sit down 
the time will soon tna A . 

Sir Marmaduke doubted it, but he accepted the 
invitation to enter, partly because the sun, was eo 
powerful ; his head h to ache already 
expoeure to its glare,“and also because he’ re- 
flected as the Master of Penfold Manor Was go 
difficult of access it was better to see hia on bis 
own terms, 

Sonna disappeared; the man led the’ way 
through a long lofty ball, whose polished ‘floor 
and old oak pleuishings spoke of the good taste 
of the late owner. 

It seemed a long way to Sir Marmaduke before 
his guide stopped before a door which he threw 
open, eaying,— 

“Tf you will do my master the honour to 
repose yourself here, sir, he will not be loug.” 

Sir Marmaduke sat down and looked about 
him; the room was small and exquisitely fur- 
nisted iu old-world taste; the seft hués of the 
carpet had surely been blended nowhere but in 
the East, while time had mellowed and softened 
them to.a charming harmony of colour ; the 
walls wore hung with tapestry, perhaps the worl: 
of some bygone lady of the Manor; the tables 
and chairs were spindle-legged aud of the quaint 
old-fashioned tulip wood ; theré was hardly a 
thing in the room uuder a hundred years old. 

It was a delightful room, but the weird feeling 
of loneliness of which Sir Marmaduke had been 
conscious while walking up the drive returned 
now with double force, He wished with all his 
heart Mr. Trelawny would appear and get the 
interview over. He wished, with o strange senze 
of alarm, that be had told.Gay Cameron of his 
journey and begged the Baronet to. bear him 
company on it. : 

He was tired, thirsty 101 out of sorts, An 
Foglish gentleman of the old school, he reeented 
the air of mystery which Mr. Trelawny seemed to 
have flung over himself and his house, AN 

A silent footstep crossed the room, Sir Mar- 
maduke looked up to find the coloured womian at 
hia side with o small tray on which stood some 
wine and coffee. : re 

“The master is sorry to keep you, sir,” she 
eaid in her low monotonous voice, which seemed 
to have s musical ring fa its cadences; “he 
begs you will honvur his poor house by refresb- 
ing yourself.” ' 

Sir Marmaduke decided Trelawny was better 
than he had eeemed, He poured some wine into 
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a tumbler, put in a large lump of ice and filled 
up the glass with soda-water ; fb was delicious, 
particularly after his hot walk in the sun, 

“ The master will be soon,” easid Sonna, 
as she prepared to de with her burden; “he 
ia sorry to keep my lord so long,” 

As the woman to'the door she dropped 
something om to the floor, something soft, which 
made no noise in falling ‘and so'did not attract 
the notice of Sir Marmaduke. 

Loft alotie again the time seemed to pase very 
slowly ; it was surely the longest half hour’ on 
record, and to his own surprise Sir Marmaduke 
found himself growing sleepy, p 

The room seemed suddenly to‘turn round and 
round; he could not diecern the different pieces 
of furniture; everything seemed to pass before 
him in a thick mist. Ones; twice he tried to 
move and reach the door, but the drowsiness he 
had felt before grew more and more overpower- 
ing, and ‘at last his head fell forward on his 

_ breast, aud he slept a heavy dreamless sleep. 
He awoke with a start, The room was in 
semi-darkness, and a stifling sickly odour, as of 
some powerful oriental perfume, seemed to fill 
the atmosphere, Sir Marmaduke sat up in his 
chair and tried to think ; to remember how he 
came there, and what had’ happened. 
At that moment the sound “of a’distant clock 
fell upon his ear. It chimed first the quarters 
then-the hour ; ‘seven, eight, nine—:iné o'clock, 
Was it poseible that he had been in this cursed 
house over five hours, and what was the meaning 
of it allt . What could Joho Trelawny be about 
to treat bis visitor in this fashion ? 
And all the while the sickly odour of the room 
oppressed ‘him, numbing hit ‘braia, and torpifying 
his every faculty. 
Sir Marmaduke was still in the prime of life. 
He had’ naturally a clear judgmest and keen 
active brain, It said much for his force of mind 
and character that, even in the awful’ position ia 
which he ford himeelf, he did not despair. 
Of ‘course the wine was drugged. Fool that 
he had been not to “think of it, and the smell ! 
That awful ennervating perfume, which seemed 
to-eonquer his “senées By lull thets ‘to’ slumber 
eamie also from’ some “drug. A’ handkerchief 
steeped i sotae strongly-scented sedative must 
have been dropped 'close’te his chair.** | 
{t was*not the moment to think out Trelawny's 
motive’ or attétapt to understand’ his‘ treachery, 
There’ was but’ one'thing'to do.’ Sir Marmaduke 
must escape a8 well as he-could. A nighbin this 
awiul plice would be his'death. . 
With staggering stéps, for he was stil! slightly 
under the influence of the drug ‘so enciulaigly 
aiministered; Sir Marmadtike’ reached the door, 
and essayed to open it, Then’at’ awful sense of 
terror seized’ on’ ‘him, the door ‘was’ securely 
fastened 5 focked on the outside. As he’ had 
noticed on/ entering if the room wae a long way from 
the front entrance to the Manor. Nu noise that 
he could make would penetrate beyond the house, 
Besides, what chance would there be of anyone's 
hearing him qnd coming to ‘hig rescue, the long- 
winding path from the lodge gate to the house 
would be deserted. There was no one “within 
reach ‘but Trelawny himself and his coloured 
servants, or his black devils Sir Marmaduke felt 
inclined to call them in hie misery. 
There was only one thing for it—the window. 
Tt was large, and reached to the ground, being in 
fact more like # glass door, opening on to the 
terrace, If he could smash the glass sufficiently 
to creep through the aperture he made he wonld 
st least be ‘free of the ‘house, though the odde 
egainst him if it came to an open chase were 
terrible, Even if he could not get out, breaking 
the glass would at least let the cool night air rush 
‘oto his prison and’ clear away that terrible drug: 
inden atmosphere. © ’ 
There was no ‘time to‘lose, At any moment 
his -perseeutotd might return, Sir Marmaduke 
_ reached. the window, arid’ dashed his right hand 

through the glaes. A sensation of sharp pain, as 
of half a dozen knives en’ ‘hie flesh, ‘and a 
stream of blood’ showed ‘him ‘he was badly cut, 
ing made'was still so ental! as to be 
sions useless, “Again he tried, this time using 
bis Walking boot-ss 9 ‘weapon ‘against the 
glass which ‘kept h’m ‘prisoner, This time the 


the door was splintered ; but in his eagerness Sir 


and fell backwards. His head striking heavily 
against the woodwork of the sofa as he sank 
senseless on the floor, 


{To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIV.—(continucd), 


'* Your eociable habits are part of the contract,” 
he said. ‘You are juat the leaven our society 
required. Mother tells me you are foud of read- 
ing and music—so are we; and you must take 
your turn in ‘both, We havea piano in the 
front drawing-rooni. I daresay you have seen it ; 
but I prefer the harmonium. You, I suppose, 
would rather that we had our evenings upstairs” 

**No, Mr. Wilson.” 

* Do you like Paxton-street, Mra, Percy?” 

“T am very happy here, thanks to your 
mamma,” 

“ My mother, please,” He laid his larye white 
hand gently on hers, as if to apologise for making 
the correction. “ We have no precedent for the 
use of that polite barbarism, mamma, Mother is 
a good.old. "nglish word; it is scriptural, too, 
and there is strength and sweetuess in it, You 
do aot mind me telling you ?” 

‘No. I prefer the word myself.’ 

“That is right. Do you sing!” 

** A little,” 

* And play ?” 

“ My musical education has‘been neglected; I 
ean only just accompany myself,” ; 

“ Mra, Percy's forte is simple music,” said Mrs, 


Wilson. . “ Her baliad singing will charm you, 
Arthur; but your harmonium’ is teo much for 
her, voice,” 


“* Then we must have some evenings upstairs ; 
iavade the precincts of your-peep-show, Our front 
drawing-room is @ of mystery and awe 
to me, Mrs. Perey. I ant afraid, to sit in the 








chairs, they are so fragile; and I dare not look up, 
theré are 80 many reflections of my face in the 
room. I see Arthur Wilson from every. point of 
view, and disappear in a ghostly fashion through 
a vista of lookipg-giasses, It’s a, dreadful apart- 
ment.” 

They had some evenings upstairs. The drawing- 
room, sacred to the widow. by many tender 
memories, was thrown open and made cheerful 
with fire and light... Fanny was treated very 
kindly by Mrs. Wilson and her son. 

But she grew sadin spite of them. She had 
written to Percy and received no reply. The 
days went, aud she;wrote repeatedly ; still there 
was no sign, 

She would not. accuse him of wilful neglect. 
She would uot believe thabanything had happened 
to him, . He had told her that the nature of his 
work would take him from place to place, and 
tha their correspondence might lapse at times, 

So she went on hoping, while the weeks wore 
into monihs, and the seasons changed, She began 
to avoid Arthur Wilson, not that he gave her 
reason, but she had a cause that made her centre 
all her thoughts in Percy. 

Arthur did not like the change. He had grown 
ao accustomed to her society—to the sweet, 
attentive face that listened when he read—to the 
voice that often blended with his own wheu he 
sang. ‘It is only very noble men who are capable 
of a pure friendship for a young and beautiful 
woman, aod Arthur was @ very noble man. 

“ Mra, Percy does not come down often now,” 
he said one evening, with a discontented air. “I 
hope I have never done anything to offend ber.” 

“Never, [ am sure, Do you miss her very 
rouch ?” 

“ Very 


much,” 


‘ “T wonder if I have been wise,” thought the 
widow, “in throwing these two young creatures 
together? Sympathies like theire are dangerous 





weit as ' ‘ ag 
fracture was larger, and the whole of one side of “Yes, I miss her very much,” said the young 


man, with a eigh. “If that girl were my sister I 


Marmaduke was too rash. He lost bis balance | could love her with my whole heart. I have never 
meta purer, gentler creature. 
| 


Do you think, 
mother, that she has any trouble *”’ 

; Jam afraid she haz,” was the grave reply. 

“Why dves she not confide in svmebody, 

; then ?” 

| "Syoag the ‘somebody mean yourself }” 

Yes, or you. Either of us could advise hex 
And what do you think ber trouble is ?” 

Arthur was ina low easy chair by Mra. Wilacn’s 
(side, Sho kissed him gravely between the 
temples, and s2id,— 

“T hope you will not think too much of her, 
my sov, Never forged the barrier there is 
between you. She is a wife, aud will be a mother 
soon,” 

“T feared so,” said Arthur, lowly, and looking 
away from the avalous countenance bent over 
him, * and T hardly dare confess how much the 
thought has pained me. Bub, mother, is that 
the worst ?” 

The doctor’s widow shook her head. 

Whatever the truth may be,” she said, “the 
poor girl is as pure-hearted ag I could wish wore 
she my own child; but she is hiding from her 
friends, and Percy is not her name.’ 

“Not her name }” 

“No, In the time she has been here—nearly 
six months now—I have seen severa! letters 
written by her, and addressed to the one from 
whom I presume she expects an answer, That 
answer has never come yet,” 

“ What is the name ?”’ 

“That is her secret, Arthur. I should not 
be justified in revealing, even to you, what she 
guards so jealously ai auch a sacrifice.” 

" True.” 


* But it is the old — Tam afraid. I have 
learned something of it bit by bib, and putting 
these bits together, I arrive a¥ this—an elope- 
ment; then a villa at St. John’s Wood ; then 
a discovery and flight; lastiy, furnished apart- 





ments and his departure abroad, He gave hera 
hundred pounds on the day before he went, and 
she has not heard from him since.” 

* What-reference had you with her!’ 

“None. I pitied the pretty, cruthful face, 
and would not send her away to seck shelter 
where she might have been less zafe.”’ 

“} thank you for that,” hesaid sadly. “ Heaven 
forgive the fellow if he has wronged her. Poor 
child! Poor girl! It’s hard that in such a 
case a mon mush pot express all the sympathy 
he feels.” 

“ Sach sympathies are dangerous, Arthur.” 

He looked her full and fraukly in the face. 

“Not with me. I have some reverénce for the 
sex that yave mea mother, andif I like-—nay, if 
I love Mra, Perey, it is as I would love a child— 
caressingly, protectively, purely, Men would 
smile at me for caying so, but you will not.” 

“No, my eon ; for I believe you.” 

Mrs. Wilson believed him in spirit rather than 
in fact. 

Arthur had a strange nature. He was ambi- 
tious, proud, and there were times when his soul 
chafed at the bondege of his lot. 

Buthe had changed since Fanny lived in 
Paxton-street---been quieter, more content, and 
given up his dreaming, 

The widow knew that much of that contented 





quietude had come since Mrs, Percy had becomes 
a member of their little household. 

* My Arthur loves her,” she thought, while he 
sat thoughtfully and sadly, with his forehead in 
his hand. “Her history is just the one that 
would excite his chivalry ; for he has a fixed idea 
that all the world is at-war with women, aud he 
will be 9 martyr to his faith.” 

The pleasant eveniigs in Paxton street were 
broken after thia. Arthur read his books as 
before; and played the harmonium avitly at 
times ; but the sweet attentive face was gone 
from its accustomed place, and his subdued 
musi¢ fad only his mother for a listener—oaly 
his mother, 

It had not always been that the gentle matrou 
was not in herself sufficient to give zest to his 





—and they have grown very familiar.” 


reading and his playing, 
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Until these last six months began he had read 
and played for her alone. 

The widow saw that her son's life was clouded, 
and esbe could not comfort him. The strange 
girl had come with her beauty and her sorrow 
between the mother’s heart and ite idolatry. 

Fanny, upstairs ie her chamber, knew nothing 
of the fireside drama thet went on in the 
pariour, and never suspected that she played 
such an important réle in it. 

Mrs. Wilson was very patient and attentive 
to her young friend. The poor girl would have 
died in her euffering had not the sympathetic 
en and never-failing arm been there to sustain 
ner, 

_ And Mrs. Wilson fostered the little fragile life 
that gave Fanny so much joy and brought her 
80 much bitterness 

The little life grew stronger and Fanoy could 
venture to irust it by iteelf in the cradle. By- 
and-by she learned a iullaby by instinct, as youny 
girl mothers do, and she often sang it to herself 
while rocking the cradle softly, and gazing 
pensively at her tiny boy. 

Percy had never written; there was no reply 
even to the letter that she send telling him the 
child was born. 

Fanny went on hoping he would write, but her 
hope was beginning to give way, 


CHAP YER ~ V. 
CLINGING TO HOPE, 


THe summer had nearly gone when Fanny 
was able to leave her chamber and sit in the 
cool, quiet evenings, at the window of her back 
lrawing-room in Paxton-street. 

She had grown paler, and, perha)s, a trifle 
thinner, but her beauty had a eweetness in it 
that it never had before—a pensive sweetness 
born of hope and patient pain, 

" 

Toroughout all these long months, when she 
most weeded the tender succour of Percy's 
presence, when his loving pity would have 
charmed away much of her suffering, he had 
never even written. , 

Soe thought he might come home, if ouly fora 
week; but the letter in which she said so 
remained unanswered, like the rest. 

Sometimes she doubted him, and wept bitter 
tears over her infant boy, and then she would 
reproach herself for the doubt, 

He would come back ; she was sure he would 

come back. That was ‘he burden of her prayer 
spoken often with a despairing sort of faith, 
_ It was hard for her to keep her solemn promise 
in the face of difficulties that arose. Her child 
had to be registered, and she dared not tell the 
name of ite father. 

‘I ehoula like to have him christened,” she 


wrote to Perey; ‘but what could I say in 
hureh, if the minister were to ask me the 
surname of the baby’s father? I remember that 
you like the name of Alfred, so { shal! have him 


registered as Alfred Perey. That will do for the 

present will it not ? And do write, dearest, if 

oly just @ line ; and if you would come and see 
by-—-he is such a beautiful little fellow!” 

The rest of her letter was filled with all the 
affectionate details she loved to write and he 
would have loved to read, had the letter reached 
bim ; but it never reached him, it was returned 
to Fanny endorsed—-" not known.” 

Despair came then, Percy bad gone away, and 

r letters were not seen by him. The truth 

hat cost ber so much agony was easily explain- 
.ble, but the time for explanation had not come 
yet 

Paby waa an important member of the Paxton- 
street household he little fragile thing was an 

‘conecious despot, Arthur Wilson, when he 
came home, tired of the City noise, and dusty 


with the City dust, knew by the opening of the | 
door whether he was to creep in stealthily or | 


whether be might let the sound of his footsteps 
be heard in the passage, ‘ 
If baby was asleep he had to respect the slumber 
of babyhood—if baby chose to be awake he 
made bis presence known at the teatable, and 


Arthur had to amuse him. Baby's favourite 
amusement was arather monotonous music, made 
by a tea-spoon and the slop basin ; and he often 
indulged in small gymoastics, using Arthur's 
whiskers in the exercise. 

By and-by something like the old evenings 
begau to return—the timid estrangement wore 
away, and Fanny met Mr. Wilson as she used. 
He went direct to the young mother's heart by 


when he thought nobody was looking, and he 
blushed, as if ashamed of himself, when caught 
walking up and down the room with its infantile 
head on his broad shoulder. 

“T used to think I was master of this house,” 
he said, “ but this tiny mite of a fellow has ib 
all its own way. I don’t think babies are so bad 
when you come to know them.” 

Until he made the acquaintance of Fanny’s baby 
Mr. Wilson’s circle of infautile friends was very 
limited. He had some married friends, and he 
had, for their sake, permitted himeelf to be 
martyrized to the extent of kissing a little 
cradied link of love cautiously on the cheek, or 
stroking it with his finger. He bad not hitherto 
| given babyhood credit for possessing any interest 
| or power to attract, : 

‘‘T suppose, mother, you want to make me 
believe I looked like that once upon a time?” he 
said, having put the little one into Faupy’s arms, 
He would jest with almost boyish gaiety to win 
the plaintive look from Fanny's face. 

Yes, just like that—-only a little more help- 
less.” 

“Do you mean to say I used to, suck my 
fingers, and study my own toes in that absurd 
fashion} What cakes him stare so }” 

“ He is beginning to take notice,” 

“T thought he might be ill. See what curious 
faces he is making.’ 

* He is laughing, little pet.” 

Laughing, little pet, is he? I thought it was 
convulsions. Poor little martyr ! he does suffer, 
Iknow. I saw Mrs. Percy dressing him one day. 
She rolled him over and over like an animated 
‘ dozen ’ of calico, and he grew bigger every roll. 
She pinned him together, squeezed his head, 
| pulled his little nose downwards, and put her 
fingers in his mouth.” 

“That was to feel for his teeth, you great 
donkey.” 

“T thought it was to keep his mouth from 
| growing up close. But, Mre, Percy, do tell me 
| the truth, Why do you pull his little nose!” 
To keep it in shape, Mr. Wilson, Nurse does 





it. 
“Oh! that nurse! I could have sung a hymn 


her way, or she was in wine, If I ever went up- 
stairs ehe was coming down ; and if lever came 
| down she was going up. And what a weakness 
! she had for tea, with a little Old ‘Tom in it. I 
| wonder if ali nurses like Old Tom in their tea?” 
| “ You will find out for yourself some day.” 

“Shall 1? IfI am ever so afflicted I will take 
a holiday, and come back when it is all over. 
Rubies are mysteries to me. When } picked him 
up just now I was afraid his head would tumble 
off ; it seerued so louse,” 

“ Ah, you don't understand,” 

“J suppose not. Will he ever get properly 
into shape? Look at his neck, it is scarcely an 
inch long.” 

“Go away, do, All babies are the same at his 
age.” 

Mr, Wilson said he daresay they were, and 
was silent. He stole a glance at Fanny, and was 
glad to see he had not descended from his gravity 
for vothing. 

She was smiling, yet there were tears in her 
eyes. 

Arthur turned away, and went to his harmon 
iusto. Ip his heart he hated the mau who caused 
those tears, 

“Will it be always soi” be asked himeelf, 
‘Ts it alwayz so with women! Do they offer 
| themselves up in passive sacrifice op the altar of 
| euch a love as Ais? bearing neglect, enduring 
| desoair, risking everything in the world, yet 
| loving on--loving ever,” 
| While he played there, drawing long, lingering 








means of baby. Once he took it out of ite cradle, | 


of praise when she departed. I was always in | 


tremolo music from the keys, Fanny was thinking 
of Percy and him. 

“If it were Percy here, instead of Mr. Wil- 
son,” she thought, “to‘play with baby, and be so 
kind to me,” 

Then she took to wondering on Percy’s silence, 
and tried to picture him in that far-off German 
border. It seemed like the other end of the 
world to her. 

“Do letters ever get lost!” ehe asked of 
| Arthur, 

Tt was nearly dusk, and he could not see the 
wistfulness of her face, 

“ Very seldom,’’ he replied, ‘The Post-office 
eystem is nearly perfect, If a letter is mislaid, 
the fault rarely lies with the authorities.” 

Fanny sighed heavily. 

“ Letters are lost,” said Mr. Wilson, quick to 
see that bis first answer had not given comfort, 
‘say, for instance, when they are misdirected, or 
the person to whom they are addressed changes 
residence suddenly.” 

“ But twenty or thirty letters, all going to the 
same place ¢” 

“ And from the same address {” 

o Yes,” 

“With the address written inside!” 

* On some of them,” 

“ Ab ! lady correspondents have a grave fault 
in that respect. Their letters, as a rule, never 
contain the address of the writer, or the date of 
the writing. They give the address once or twice 
in the course of a long correspondence, and make 
no allowance for accidents.” 

* But I had one letter returned.” 

“Then your addréss was in the letter itself +” 

“ Yes, it was. 1 put it there in case he might 
have forgotten.” 

“ How was the envelope marked when returned 
to you?” 

“ * Not known,’” 

“Then, my dear Mra, Percy, the matter is 
explained. Your correspondent has gone away.” 

“Do you think so!” sighed Fanny. “I wish 
1 could find out.” 

“Trust in Arthur,” and the deep, rich voice 
of Mrs. Wilson came out of the shadow from 
which she had watched the speakers and heard 
the conversation, “ he knows nearly per ys 

“And you cam suppose a case,” said 
Wilson, leaving his music for a seat so near to 
Fanny that he could take her hand. “J do not 
want too much confidence, Mrs, Percy,” 

Fanny waa careful not to give too much, or 
Mr, Wilson’s strong inductive brain would have 
discovered the truth for her. 

He had already interested himself more deeply 
than she was aware. 

“JT could find out very soon whether your 
neglectful correspondent is safe and well or not,” 
he said, pressing her hand. His mother did not 
see the pressure, 30 he was safe from her glance 
of rebuke. ‘‘ Anything of that kind is easy) 
these days.” 

“ But at such a distance ?” 

“ What is the distance !” 

**Hurse Cisel.” 

“Yo Germany. We have correspondents 
there, and do some banking business,” said Mr. 
Wilson. “Hurse Césel is not a large place, and 
if your friend is an Mogtishman I could soon tind 
him. I am presuming, Mrs. Percy, that itis a 
gentleman friend about whom you are aux- 
ious,” 

Fanny assented, gazing at ker boy in a way 
that told Mr. Wilson in mute language the cause 
of her anxiety, 

“Then it is easy to get news of him. Englieh- 
meu abroad, if they have any kind of fixed 
residence, are as conspicuously known a3 & 
forsigner is here. For instance, there is the 
music teacher at the end of the street ; the little 
Frenchman we call him. He is known all over 
| the neighbourhood. Is your friend engeged in 
| any business or profession ?” 
| * As an engineer.” 

A smile of intelligence passed between Mr. 
Wilson and the quiet figure sitting im the 
shadow. He went to his book-case and took 

| out some numbers of the Engineer, the Mech: nwo, 
the Builder, and some few other technical 
* journals, 
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‘s Hirse C4 el,” he eaid, reflectively ; “ that is 
where they are laying down a new line of railway. 
The contractor is an Englishman. There have 
been several paragraphs about it lately. Here is 


one :-— 

“The Harae Casel Railway is making rapid 
progress under the able direction of Mr. Falkland, 
junior, We engrave a section, with the bridge 
across the Harse.” 

“ Epgineers out there all know each other,” 
said Mr, Wilson, while Fanny sat pale and quiet 
with emotion. It seemed so strange to hear the 
familiar name menvtioned. “Our bank-—Sollid 
aad Goldings, at which I am clerk-—has business 
relations with the City and Middlesex, and Falk- 
land, the contractor, banks there. Falkland, the 
contractor, is father of the Harse Cé:el Falkland ; 
so you see how easy it would be to ascertain all 
about your friend,” 

“Thank you,” said Fanny, faintly ; “it does 
not matter. I was anxious more for the sake 
of others than myself,” 

Mr, Wilson said no more, He muttered some- 
thing between his teeth, and rang the be)! almost 
angrily for lights, Fanny took up her child and 
went softly out before the lights came. 

She had heard enough. Percy was safe and 
well, or the papers would have mentioned his 
name in different terms, aud he was still in Horse 
Cisel, She had directed al] his letters there ; 
they could not have been lost, 

Bas omens wre err that I am not aware 
of ?” she asked herself, with a throb of agony, 
“Have they prevailed upon him to give me up 
altogether? That letter coming back looks very 
strange-—very strange. Did he send it asa sign 
he desired no further correspondence } Ob, no! 
uo! he could not have done so, He would think 
about baby, and then, he could not desert me!” 

She gave way to a passionate burst of tears, 
holding the little ove tightly to her poor yearning 
heart, and trying to believe that Percy must come 
back for its sake. The small, wee life was such 
comfort toher, It seemed like a cherub messenger 
of love, sent to wean her from the soul's sickness 


eapair. 

“Percy will come back,” she said, while the 
little one lay im ite cot, with all the unconscious 
poetry of babyhood on its sleeping face, ‘He 
may not have had my letters, and he may have 
written to Baker-street. I wish father had nob 
found me, IfI had stayed in Baker-street I fee! 
that this trouble would not have been.” 

Poor Fanny, womanlike in her wife love, she 
was ready to blame the innocent rather than 
adinit that her husband was in fault. She would 
not, except in the fitful moments of despair, let 
the slightest shadow of reproach be cast on 
Percy. In the deep loyalty of her heart he 
reigned supreme, and could do uo wrong. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
KINDER THAN A BROTHER. 


Me, Wison was silent for a long time after 
Fanny went upstairs, He fingered the har- 
monium, making much incoherent, troubled 
music, playing as it were an accompaniment to 
his thoughts, But he was silent ; he turned his 
face away from the handsome moderator, with 
its shaded light, as if he did not wish to be 
seen by the quiet figure sitting at the other 
end of the room, 

“Ttis nearly eight months since Mrs, Percy 
came,” he said presently, still working the har- 
ome pedals, and bringing out a few low 
coords, 

“Yes, my son,” 

“How much money had she then ?” 

A little more than a hundred pounds,” 

“Has she spent much of it ?” 

“Nearly all, I should think. She is very 
prompt in her dealings, Every Monday morning 
her money is sent’ down by the servant to me, 
and she has paid every expense incurred recently, 
She has evidently expected more, and what she 
had has been spent freely—a little too freely, 





per haps,” 


“I don’t think there is much hope for her, ‘ 





mother. We know the meaning of silent neglect 
in euch a case, What can the poor gir: do 
when all her money is gone?” 

“When her money is gone,” said the widow, 
gravely,—“‘ when she sees the bitter truth, and 
gives up every hope of the man who has brought 
this trouble to her, she will go back to her friends; 

want her to go back.” ; 

“ As if she could!” eaid Arthur, pityingly. 
‘* Even I, as a man, can understand how hard it 
is for a girl to return to the parent home when 
she has once left ib in that way. How can she 
look them in the face, or take her old place 
amongst them ?” 

“Tt will be hard at first, but the pain ie sure 
to wear away, and she will be safest there, 
Arthur.” 

The young man shook bis head. 

“T should nob-like to send her out into the 
wide world, mother, her and her little one. She 
is so young and innocent-hearted, in spite of 
what has passed—and we are not poor.” 

Mrs. Wilson saw the way he was drifting. A 
kinder, more than brotherly affection had grown 
upon him for the girl he thought discarded, He 
was a man of strange ideas. He would have 
thought it a noble thing to give Fanny aad her 
child a home, and stand in pure friendship 
between her and trial or temptation. 

But Mrs. Wilson, deeply as she felt for Fanny, 
would not permit him to incur the danger or 
make the sacrifice. 

She had an ambition, and it was to see him rise, 
sik rich, and with a high position. She limited 

expenses to the berest margin for his sake ; 
saved money for him, sovereign by sovereign, and 
tried her best to lay the groundwork of the bril- 
liant destiny that she was sure would be his in 
the future. ' 

It had been her chief care to keep him from 
falling in love while he held his present position. 

“My son,” she sald, seriously, ‘I know you 
would do this with the purest motive. I know 
how you reason with yourself. Your com- 
passion is almost love, and you must not 
encourage it.. I know that, in the largeness of 
your soul, you would take a fallen angel and 
think to win her back to redemption.” 

“If she fell in faith would it not be something 
to keep her from temptation ; shield*her from the 
hard and pitiless world; give her the sanctuary 
of my love, and forget she had ever been else 
than spotless?” 

“Where would be your safeguard! You 
might forget, but do you think she could?” 

* When her idol is fallen,” 

“ Her idol is an earthly one. Hers is an earthly 

ion, yours is an ideality, The man who won 

er affection and betrayed it might return at any 

time-—-years heuce perhaps; And he has been 

her love—is the father of her child. You would 

find the links of nature stronger than the links of 
soul.” 

“I cannot think so,” he urged. ‘‘ There is some- 


have to be as your wife ; and you could not marry 
her.” 

“Ah, mother!” said Arthur, “it seems s0 
hard—so worldly, to hear you talk so, Because 
this poor girl has been betrayed by man, is every 
man’s hand to be against her? because one man 
has wronged her, may not another make repa- 
ration ?° 

“Another may, but that other must not be 
my sou.” The widow spoke very solemuly now. 
“ Remember, Arthur, that except for what we 
know of her sorrow, she ia quite a stranger to us. 
What her family and connections are we have not 
the slightest ides. You, in your great compas- 
sion, would take her as she is, You are charmed 
with her beauty—her low, sweet voice—her 
splendid figure, She leoks up to you with & sort 
of reverence that is very flattering to your intel- 
lect, 1t tells me that she bas not been used to 
the society of cultivated men.” 

* Do not disparage her.” 

“T am telling, my son, the truth. I want to 
dispel an illusion, Let us suppose that I gave 
Mrs, Percy a home here—that I permitted you 
to marry her, believing you would forget the 
past, and think she had never been else than 
spotless.” 

* Well, mother ?” 

“Look this terrible truth in the face, Arthur, 
Think what it wovld be for her to meet Aim— 
for him to point out and eay, ‘Arthur Wileon’s 
wife was mine-she is the mother of my child.” 

Arthur pushed away his chair, and clasped his 

ids, 

“ For heaven's sake, no more,” he said, moodily, 
“You have a terrible way of putting it, mother, 
I will be guided by you im everything, but she 
shall not go from here poor and helpless.” 

** You may be her friend—her brother—kinder 
than a brother. Come and sit here, Arthur, 
while I tell you how.” 

He obeyed her, taking alow chair by her side, 
and resting his fair, stately head against her, so 
that her arm could encircle his neck. 

“From what I can gather,” the widow went 
on, certain that he would listen now to every 
word, “she is hiding away more from ber own 
friends than his. If you will promise to be 
guided entirely by me, I will tell you what I know 
and what I think.” 

He pressed his lips to her hand. 

“T promise.” 

"Did you notice her agitation when you men- 
tioned the name of Falkland?” 

* Yes, I did.” 

“ He is theman, Arthur, Ib is the name i have 
seen on the letters she has written.” 

‘‘ Wretched scoundrel |!” 

“We must not judge him hastily. Mystery is 
the eure precuraor of misconception. He was 
ae sent out of the way by his father, She 

as told me so.” 

“ Then it is the truth ?” 








thing better in us than the mere passions of the 
senses, There is the affinity of mind—the inner 
ene that goes out to meet its sym- 
pat gy 

“Yes; there is that,” said Mre, Wilson ; “ but 
the affinity of mind is a divine sense in a human 
body. You, my son, think that your affections 
could be always pure.” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“And I eay it could not be. When we pray, 
we say ‘lead us not into temptation,’ and your 
life would be one long temptation—a struggle 
between the passions and the soul ; and the soul 
could not obtain the mastery.” 

“ Ab, mother, you do not know me.” 

“We are mortal, Arthur—oaly mortal. We 
have a mortal mission, and our immortal attri- 
butes are given us to leaven and make sacred our | 
purpose on earth. The purest and the strongest | 
may fall, when tempted.” 

Arthur shook his head again, unwillivg to 
be convinced of what he half felt to be the 


th, 

“It is that spiritual affiaity that makes us seek 
each other out,” Mrs. Wilson went on, ‘and the 
end of our seeking out, is marriage. Philosophy 





tay do much, but it cannot conquer Heaven's 
ordination. If Mrs. Percy remained bere, it would 


“And do you not think that his father, who 
had so sirong a motive in. sending him away, 
may have taken care to supprees or intercept 
her letters $+” 

“ It is possible.” 

“On the day she came here, which was on the 
day after he went away, she told me that her 
friends had found her out, and wanted her to go 
home, so she Ieft at once. She would not even 
tell me her last address, and I did not press her, 
knowing that I must hear something of her his- 
tory as we became more familiar. Now, w it 
not likely that her sudden departure from the 
apartments in which he left her may have over- 
thrown his plan of correspondence ¢” 

“You are right, mother, In he: ciety to 
be true perhaps to some promise made to him 
she has taken the very means to defeat her- 
self, I will sift out the truth. You can help 
me.” 

‘* Yes; but it must be in my own way. She 
shall never want « home nor a friend—-I promise 
you that,” 

He kiased her gratefully. 

“Thank you, mother! You do not kaow how 
dull and miserable the house would be without 
her.” 

(To be continued). 
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Be Wen lovers hang over the gate there fs a good 
+ leal to be said on both sides befors they part 

ba Very pe Trov.—Harry: “ We met, "Twas 

ae in a crowd,” Lucy: “Much of a crowd?” 
oe ¥ “Yes, Her mother was there.” - 
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; 

‘ “f ave satisfaction, ma’am,” said the dealer to Mrs. | 
; 3 
: 

, 
: 
$ 
; 
é 
§ 


} “y snown, then, that I wouldn’t pay you anything | 
a: for your humbug. Good-byet” 
ah Lire Miss Muca (proudly): “My papa is 
‘ to buy me a bicycle.” ' Little Miss Freckles 
Bs oftuy): “I've had one for a yesr.”" Little Mixs 
te Magg (disdainfally) : “ Huh ! I wouldn't be seen 
f vidin’a last year’s bicycle.” 
; Oiv Prayer: “When next you try you want 
it to forget everything but that you are on the 
i stage.” Amateur (who has had a severe attack 
f “stage fight”); “That waa just the trouble; J 
1 id forged everything bub that.” 


= Th 


Pe re ry 


PS ae ST. 





Sae: You say you love me, but I doubt it, 
What you take for love is merely a disoase,”” He : 

I wish it were contagious,” 

PaRoTOGRArHER : “ Ib will be two shillings extra 
for your little boy ia the picture, madam,” 
Sitter: “ What { if I hold him in my lap ?’ 

Miss Noryuna: “ You will own up,.Mr, Lene 
dict, that women are often right?” Mr. Bene- 

jot : “ Certainly, but they are m:> offen left.” 

Bacrgcor: “IT can’t realise, old man, that you 
re a father?” Married Man: “ 


a YE OE OY Oe ee ee 


tomy te 





if Cen’t you? 
f jome round and spend an. evening at. our 
nt house,” 

q Sorror (seeing fower om the table): “May I 
y ake this as a token of your friendship eel Fashion 
th able Misa: * Good gracious, no, sir! Why, that’s 
i) mny new bonnet {” 

it Scwootwasren: “ Now, sir, [ hope you wnder 
Ay stand why J am going to cane you!” Boy: 
ty Yea, of course I do, . It’s ’cos you're bigger 

| han me,’ 

Wy Mes, Dr Fan (in bric-a-brac shop); “ You 
et nave = beautiful collection of antiques here. 
4 Yew Boy: “ Yes’m, we have all the latest novel 

ag”? 

-usureNn : “To you suppose that I could get a 
bigger price for my poem if I had it seb to 
nu " Jolliem: “No, You'd have to sell it 
for a song, then.” 

Tracuen: “ What do we see above us when we 
go outon a clear day?” Tommy: “We see the 
blue sky. “Correct. And what do we see 

a above us on a rainy day ‘‘An umbrella,” 

i ScripsLer: “Tf sign my ‘namé to everything! 
4 stite, What do you think of the idea?” ‘Pea- 
“J man: ‘* That's ail right, old man, so long as you 
4 don’t give your address,” ' 

: Seepy Inprvinvat: “How much will you 
¥ tend me on thia suit of clothes?" Pawabroker: 
ad Nothing. J lead simply on entire wardrobve,” 

Well, this is my entire wardrobe,” 


T 


Proud Farner ;: “ That isa sunset my daughter 


: “Is your wife a.great deal better 

think i”. * Yes, indeed.’ 

“Has some appetite! * Well--er--no } but: 
she finds fault. with everything I say or do.” 


Docto! 


this morning, do you 


‘Tropes that roach powder I sold you last week 


jnaggs. “Oh, yea, 


S indeed.” “J’m gladit did 
"Yes. It gave gren 


t satisfaction to the roaches 

Gurry: “I thought you said you could tell 
the past, present, and 
eller: “So I car 


future}”  Fortune- 
Guffy: “* You. must have 


’ Forsyp; “1 hear that Mr. Bosater, the oldest 


ey inhabitant, is sick.’ Doctor: “He is, and I fear 
up hat I cau do nothing for him, He cannot re 
a mignaber a winter to match this one, and he seems 
; vo have lost all interest in life.” 
‘ Mas: Hasxmors (the landlady): “ Well, I must 
i do somethiog to keep the wolf from the, door.” | 
: joarder: ‘3 dou'b know that it is altogether 
t necessary. Lich him come in aud tackle one of 
t your breakfasts, ani [ don’t think he'll ever | 
' trouble you again,” 

ith 





painted, She etudied painting abroad, you 
is vow.” Friend: “Ah, thatexplaingit. Inever } 
saw a gunse’ like that inthis country.” 


‘One thing must be admitted in favour of our 
sex,” said the advocate of female rights to her 
| husband; “in the time of need we are always 
strong. Can you mention the name of a single 
woman who has lost her head in time of danger?” 
| “Why, there was the lovely Marie Antoinette, 
| my dear,” said her husband with a sickly smile. 


| “J asx for bread,"’ exclaimed the mendicant 
bitterly, “and you give méa brickbat!” The 
man glanced apprehensively in the direction of 
his young bride, who was bending eagerly over 
the cooking-stove, “Hush!” he whispered, 
“That's nothing to what you'd have got if you 
bad asked for custard.” 

Mzs, Younawire : “I can't get the little safe 
open that you gave me to keep my jewellery ix. 
| I've forgotten the combination.” Mr, Y.: “I 
told you to write the combination down on a 
| plece of paper and keep it, so that you could open 
the safe by it, Whereisit?” Mrs. Yy: “Oh, 1 
put it in the safe?” 

Litttzx Boy (nervously, and with an eye te 
contingencies): ‘‘ Mamma, I wish you'd find out 
who it was hypnotised me, ‘and ‘punish ’em 
severely,” Mamma: “What do you mean, 
dear?” Little Boy: “While you were out I 
was pulled right into the pantry, an’ forced to 
eat a whole lot of those jam’ jarts you ssid I 
mustn’t touch.” 

Kno GenrieMan; “That boy just hit you, 
did he?” Small’ Boy: “ Yes, he did.” “ Well, 
now, why, don’t you heap coals of fire on his 
head, like a good boy.” “Do good boys do 
that!" “ Yes, indeed, all good boys.” “ Well, 
{ guess I must be dead wicked, then, cause I 
don’t want to burn the chump to death ; I just 
| want to punch his head.”’ 
| Ar Victoria Station, a pretty girl,..saomewhat 
inexperienced in travelling, pute: ber luggage in 
| charge of a porter and goes to another platform 
'to send a telegram. Retracing her steps, she 
becomes doubtful as to which was the man, and, 
accosting one, puta the folowing question; “Are 
you the man 1 am engaged to!” “No, ma‘am. 
C wish I was,” says the gallant porter, 

* Do you think your sister likes me, Tommy?” 
“ Yes ; she stood up for you atidinner.” . * Stood 
up ‘for. me?» Was. anybody. saying anything 
against me#" “No; nothing much. Father 
said he thought you were rather a donkey, but 











he ought to know better than judge a man by his 
looks.” 

A “apr who had promised an. old Scotch- 
woman living in her village.a yey ofa new 


bouner, called on her some days since when 





} would prefer, afelt or a etraw-one,’ '* Weel,” 
| said sha, “Eethink [ll tak’ a strae ane’; it will 
maybe a mouthfu’ to the coo when I’m through 
} wi’ it,” 


» |  Faraer, Fernandez has proposed to me, and 


T said ‘Yes.’” “ You've done wrong, my dear 
Culia. Fernandes can only be -rich efter the 
death of his father, who, in turn, is éntirely ‘de- 
| pendent upon the grandfather.” 


| the Fernandez I speak of is—~” “The father?” 


“No; the ndfather.” “My dear Julia,” 
with great tenderness, “ you are an angel [” 
Dez Srytr (after giving her order for 


dinner): ‘Can you remember al! that?” | Yew 
Girl: “Shure it’s a French chef yez think Oi 
am,” ‘It is our ordinary compiny dinner. 
Guests are expected, you know.” “ Wull, mum, 
Oi'll just make yez an Oirish stew, an’then yez 
| can sort the things out to suit y’rsilves, an’ 
thim av many nose-crackin’ French names as yez 
loike,”’ j 
‘Do you know,” said the cheerful idiot, ‘that 
itis the easiest thing in the world to tell whether 
amanis going out on a journey or returning by, 
the way he carries his valice 1” “never thought, 
of that,” said the youngest boarder, “ What is 
| the difference ?” The. eerful idiot settled him-, 
| self more firmly ia hischair and glosated amoment 
before answering. ‘It is just. this way,” he went 
jon. “ When.s man is going away, he carries his 
| valise toward the railroad station, and when he 
| is coming back he carries it in the other. direc- 
tion.” 


| Mr 
| 


sis got.up and said you weren't, and told father | 


| about to make the purchase, to know which she ! 


* But, favher, | 





A sportina looking character in Birmingham, 
who rather apes the “Johnny,” being at the 
same time an extraordivary-looking individual, 
reminding one of the gorilla species, deigned to 
notice a newspaper Ley who was watching him 
irony “Awh, hae gag remarked. the 
sporting character, “ what are you staring at ?” 
“Can't say, cir; but I'll go and look you up in 
my natural history book.” 

Tue following is the horror perpetrated by a 
well-known Scottish baronet, Ge?man sports: 
man said to him the other day: ‘‘ Talking about 
dogs with keen scent, I have oue in Germany that 
will com favourably with aoy you have in 
England,” “ Very remarkable dog, I suppose?” 
yawned the listever,, “I should. say so. The 
day after I left home he- broke. his chain, and 
although I had been away for hours, he tracked 
meand found me merely by scent! What do 
you think of that?” “I think you. ought to 
take a bath,” replied the Caledonian, turning 
calmly away. 

A rnetry, talkative little girl, evidently her 
‘mother’s pet, was: fiding in’ a "bua»the other 
afternoon, Her mother accompanied her. | Pre- 
sently a remarkably fat: Chinaman, in full Chinese 
costume, entered, and sat opposite the child. 
She looked at him.in apparent amazément, ‘and 
then, «tarning to her mother, . whispered : 
‘“Mammsa, what's that opposite?” “ Sh-h! 
That’s a Chinaman, my. dean,’ .answered: the 
mother, in a low. ‘tone. 
Chinaman papa says the Japanese are killing!” 
“Yes, my dear. Don't talk «o loud,” ‘The child 
meditated a moment;and then) éaid:.‘ Well, I 
don’t blame therm 1’; 

Ong Monday morning pene Sy for forty- 
eight hours’ leave of absenos, whieli was granted. 
He did not appear ‘till:'the following Monday 
morning at ‘the regular ‘hour, Well, “sir,” 
demanded his superior, why have you stayed 
away ali the week ?”- “You gavé’ mie: permis- 
sion,” "1 gaveiyou Teave for forty-eight hours, 
not for six days.” “I beg your pardon, sir,” said 
the young man; “I have taken the exact time 
you have granted, We work here eight Howrs a 
day, and six times eight are forty-eight. »'I cer- 
tainly had no occasion to ask ees for 
the night any more than for the’ which I 
d> not owe to the busizviess.” ‘Dis’ waa logical ; 
but row the chief specifies the linifte of the leave 
he grants, te BGA asf 

Tr was in Dublin.’ The conduétor had brought 
the car to a etandatill in a rathe? crowded of 
the thoroughfare, in response to an old lady’s 
signal—the waving of a seedy-looking um! 
Seeing the car stationary, the old lady made her 
way towards it with the moat tantalisitig slow- 
ness,  Fortinately, patiencé happened to be one 
of the conductor's ¢ardixisl virtdes, yet’ even his 
unusual share of that necessary ingredient was 
almost’ exhausted, when the old lady, having 
reached the car, but without any apparent 
intention of getting in, and totally indifferent to 
the delay she was causing, sang out as coolly as 
you please; ‘ Conductor,.are you quite eure that 
this tram will leave me at Nelson's Pillar!” 
“Indeed, madam, I great! feir;” replied that 
worthy sarcastically, “ that unless you take your 
seat ditectly it will just leave you where you 
are.” “Then she scratabled in, 

AN elderly woman iu charge of two little boys 
hailed an Oxford street omnibus. “Do you go 
past Newgate Prison?” “Yes, lady,” answered 
the conductor. © “ Right by it?” . ‘Yes’m, Get 
on.” “Do you. stop there?” “Yes, yeal Get 
on.” “TI don’t want to.go on unless you are 
going to stop there,” persisted the matron, 
bundling her boys in. “Do you call it out when 
you get right opposite to it?’ “ Ny he 
“Then this is the right “bus,” said she, foppiog 
down.in the corner. “Don't you forget, con- 
ductor—Newgate Prison.” “ All right, lady. 
A few moments Iatar the omnibus pulled up 
sharp. “Newgate Prison!” yelled the  con- 
ductor. “ Where!” asked the matron, “Right 
opposite. Hurry upt” “*Is that Newgate 

CoA MRAL idige yee Pe ha 

t's Newgate. rat ft. 
Sate toldus iidt to mie tt. You Gt gd head, 
conductor ;. we get out at the Bank |” 


‘'The eame kind of - 
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SOCTETY. 

; Fide 

Tuxns will be another family party at San- 
dringham during the Whitsuntide holidays. 

¢ Dowager Lady Churchill is to be in wait- 

inte! + Rosen dating» part of Her Majesty’s 
spring vielb to. Dall 

Tip Queen is. expected to attend a big garden 
me... to.be given in June, either by the Duke 
and Duchess .of Saxe -Gotha, at Sp. 
James's Palace, or by the Prince and Princess: of 
Wales at Marlborough House, 


THE of Denmark ig to next month 
at Wiesbaden, and it is hoped that the Queen 
will ba able to pay her annual visit to the Duke 


and Duchess of Cumberland at” Gmundén, ia 
whieh cace his ty will proceed:there on the 
conclusion of his cure. ‘~ ney mia 

Tur Grand Duke and Grand Duchess.of Hesse | 
are to arrive nt Clarence House from Darmstadt 


about May 20th; on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Coburg ; and they will be the guests 
of the Queen at oral during the Whitsun- 
tide holidays, 


Tug. Duke, and, Dachess.of..Fife, will make. 
their villa at Sheen, on the borders of; Rich. | 
mond Perk, their. principal residence until. the | 
beginning of July, when they are ae, to, 
Scotlaid, to spend a few weeks at Duff House, . 
Banffshire, to 

Tae Emperor of Russia has presented ‘two 
immengé and magnificent dishes of enamelled 
silver and gold to. his..grandfather, the Kieg 
of Denmark,» asa vmemorial «of bis ‘visit to: 
St. Petersburg laet winter. The dishes, which 
are superbly ¢hased and ornamented, , bear 
the Danish arms and King Ghristiaa’s.:mono- 
gram. 

Tae German Emperor has. arranged to have 
very extensive military mancouvres,in Pomerauia 
next September, the: Imperial head-quanters 
being at Stettin,) “Lhe Emperor William has’ in- 
vited the Emperor of Aus the Kings: of 
Saxony and Wurtemberg, the Grand, Dukes of 
Baden and Hesse, the Duke of» Coburg, and the | 
Duke of Connaught to be his guests. ve 

Matcues have already. been ir contemplation 
for the young Queen of Holland; ‘but: that which 
would seem ‘most desirable, if it were possible to 
arrange ib, would be with Prince Albert of Bel- 
gium, son of the Comte de Flandre, and ‘heir- 
presumptive to the Belgian throne. Prince 
Albert has just entered on his twenty-first year, 
and ia to méeb thé Queen of Holland and ‘her 
mother at the Dutch frontier when they make 
their projected visit to Brussels, The difficulty 
about this marriage, which would ‘unite two 
adjacent countries under a joint King and 
Queen, would be a religious one. The Queen 
of Holland belongs t6 the Reformed Church, 
and the Belgian Royal Family to the Church of 
Rome, ‘ 

Iv is nob generally known that one of’ the 
Queen of Italy's pet hobbies is collecting curious 
footgear.. Her Majesty hee already a unique 
assortment of shoes of ‘every description, to 
which she is perpetually adding, and the section 
showing what has been, and is, worn by various 
uations and races, is extremely instructive, Still 
more interesting is the historical department, 
which contains some unique treasures. Ib is 
strange to reflect ‘that a pair of clumsy shoes 
once belonged to Joan of Aro, and no one could 
look at another pair, worn Mary Queen of 
Scots on her pr to the ecaffuld, without recall- 
ing with:a thrill of pity the wearer’s unhappy 
fate. Near by are two dainty shoes once owned 
by the equally unfortunate Marie, Antoinette. 
‘here are also some coquettish slippers which 
graced the feet of the fascinating Ninon de 
LEnelos, and a solitary shoe of Princess 
Louise of Prussia. The place of honour is, 
however, occupied by two pairs of childish 
souvenirs, The first are exquisitely knitted 


silk socks, the first ever douned by Queen 
Margaret’s son, the Crown Priace of Italy, and 
are the tiny leather shoes in which 


the second 


« 


STATISTICS. 


Tax huge guns of modern navies can be fired 
only about 75 times, when they become worn 
out. . 

Ixy 36 prisons in the United States solitary 
vonfinement is used as a punishment, and in 20 
the prisoner is handcuffed to the wall. 

‘Acogrivnss to careful estimates, three bours of 
close study wear out the body more than a whole 
day of hard physical exertion. 

Tug Ohinese divide the day into twelve parts 


} of two hoursesch. The Italians reckon twenty 


four hours round, instead of two divisions of 
twelve hours each, as we do, 

»y Ov the 12,000 miles which form the land girdle 
of China 6,000 touch Russian territory, 4,800 
British territory, and only, 400 French, while 
800 may be described as doubtful. 





GEMS. 


Love can live-where: all other good would 


THE more we’ know: the -greater is our thirst 
for kuowledge ;:dnd the more we love the more 
instinctive is our sympathy. 


understanding, whereas joy makes the foruier 
either effemhinate or frivolous, and troubles itself 
very little about the latter, 

Dory is & ‘power Which rises With us in the 
morning and goes to rést with us at night. It is 
the shadow which clings to us, go where we wiil, 
“ “oma only leaves us when we leave the light 
of life. 

Tis will is the highset force in nature, the Jast 
consummate blogsom of all her marvellous efforts, 
a gathering together and concentration of differ- 
ent forces into one definite mode of action. By 
the power of & well-fashioned will man reacts 
with intelligent succéss upon the external world, 
brings -himself inte a complete harmony with his 
surroundings, assimilates and incorporates nature, 
and thus carries forward ita organic evolution, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


OysteR Frirrers.—Chop. one pixut ef oysters. 
Take one pint of: milk, a little salt and pepper, 
one small teaspoonful of baking powder and flour 
enough to make a thin batter. Stir in the oysters, 
drop from @ spoon in hot lard or butter and fry a 
delicate brown, 

Bayan Farrrens.—Oneegg, two-thirds cup of 
milk, flour enough to make a griddle-cake batter, 
one teaepoonful yeast powder, and a litttle salt. 
Cut in slices one 0 iy Herma and ‘stir carefully 
in the batter, and p in swall spoonfuls in 
boiling lard, and. when done sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar, 

Coprish Puppinc.—Take two cupfuls of cold 


mashed potatoes, put them over the fire, add half 
a cup of stir constantly until the pota- 
toes are hot. 


t until-light, then add one cupful 
of shredded beat again, sti: in carefully 
the well beaten whites of two eggs, a saltepoonful 
of pepper ; turn into a baking dish, brush the top 
with the yolk of an egg, and bake in a quick oven 
fifteen minutes, 

Coprish CroguEetTEs.—-Put @ pound of codfiech 
to soak twelve houre before needed. Two hours 
before the méal put in cold water and bring 
slowly. to a boil, drain and let cool, Then pick 
into fakes and put into a» bowl with six boiled 
Irish potatoes, one small minced onion, a table- 
spoonful of butter, bali a saltepoonful of black 
peppers two tablespoonfule of tomato catsup or 


Gaiep streogthens the soul and sharpeos the’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—— 


Taz dome of the Palais de Justice, in Brussels, 
is made of papier-miché, and weighs sixteen tons. 

THens are ten “ fruit schools” in France where 
pupils are instucted practically how to cultivate 
and husband fruits, 

Lisutenayt Berstrr, of the French navy, has 
invented a compaas which does away witha steers- 
man, as the compass steers the vessel itself, 

Ssverst Egyptian harps have been recovered 
from. tombs. . In some the strings are intact, and 
give forth distinct sounds after a silence of 8,000 
years, 

A Panrsxe ‘saered fire, which is burning’ ia a 
temple at Leiguie, Persia,\is known to have not- 
been extixguished since the days of Rapiboreth, 
who lived tyrelve centuries ago. : 

Ir a needle be inserted into the skia of a: 
Wupposed ‘corpse and withdrawn the hole will 
remain open if the patient be really dead. But 
if the patient lives the skia will cloie upaad. the 
hole disappear. 

THE nationality of occupations is curious, ‘The 

Italians will be iound everywhere as restaurant- 
keepers and musicians, the French as cooks anid 
Mmilliners, the Greek Jews as manufacturers of 
cigarettes, and the German is easily “prince” of 
waiters. 
- Tue general opinion ia that the sense of taste 
is absent in fish, and it ig supposed that fish are 
guided in the selection or rejection of food hy 
sight and the sendé of smell only. The same 
remark applies to every kind of reptile, aud 
perhaps to the majority of birds, 

A macroscopic picture was recently executed 
by a Flemish artist... It is painted ou the smooth 
side of & grain of common, white corn, and pic- 
tures a mill and a miller mounting a flight. of 
stairs with « sack of grain on his back. The mill 
is represented as standing on a terrace, and near 


| it is @ horse and cart, while a group of several 


peasants are shown in the road near by. The 
ploture is beautifully distinct, every object being 
finished with microscopic fidelity, yet by careful 
measurement it is shown that the who's painting 
does not cover a surface of half an inch equare. 
Tex inhabitants ‘of the small group: of islande 














the quantity of Worcestershire sauce, one 
rawegg. Mix all thorougbiy, then form into ob- 
long cakes, dip in beaten egg, roll in eracker 





he jearnt to 


walk, 


crumbs ‘and fry a light brown in boiling lard, 





situated on the south of Iceland. possess a very 
curious method of communication in their eo 
called “ bottle poat,” When the wind blows from 
the south and one of the islanders wishes to com- 
municate with the mainland he puts his letters 
into a well corked bottle, and to insure their 
delivery he encloses at the same time a plug of 
twist tobacco oracigar. The wind speedily impels 
the bottle to the shore of the mother island, 
where people are generally on the lookout who 
are willing to deliver the contents of the bottle 
in return for the enclosed remuneration. 

Untit recently chlorine has been put on the 
market only in the form of chloride of lime or 
chloride of soda, Of these only about thirty- 
eight per cent. is actual chlorine. By a new and@ 
improved process liquid chlorine is made and 
pumped into wrought-iron or steel receivers 
holding about one hundred pounds each. Tho 
value of approximately puye chlorine in bleach- 
eries can scarcely be over-estimated. Much work 
and a great deal of risk of damage to textiles will 
be avoided by having this article of uniform 
strength and in o fluid state ready for immediate 
use, 

BRUSSELS was recently the scene of a novel and 
beautiful charity featival. A company of Brussels 
sculptors got up in the public park an exhibition 
of works of art executed, in snow, There were 
ecenes and groups and single statues in the 
greatest variety, from portrait statues of well- 
known persons to the figure of a sleeping 

Pvakard ; from’ a learned elephant to a fight 
*étween a lion and a horee; from a statue of 
Napoleon I, to the scene of a well-spread iable 
with its attendant cocks ond waiters, There 
were all possible combinations to admire or to 
Jaugh at. Bands of music, coloured fountains 
and skating matches gave the snowy cubibition 
colour, sound and music, 
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fis not * 


to your hostess or some member of the family by whom | time: apan 
situation | little” coun’ seg apo, with such unwieldy 


' inca.—The Empire of the Spaniards, founded in | the entertainment is given and tell thom the 


America after its discovery by Columbus, comprised | and ask their advice. They surely would aid you im | masses as the Em , or such a giant as the 
about 12,000,000 square mi’es of territory. getting home. United States. That she fs enough to hold her —_ 
} Auy.—The mode «f decoration commonly called | Worrmep Faw.—Nothing will but will-power and the =n weet nd — in battle to the amazement 0 
Araber jue was so named from having been practised by | determination to sit up straight under all circumstances. Foret antagonis! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS eae Eh emee te tore, Lad ot pecengl | olay. 0 RMe aeuiagalla Ten: WONT is pometundiaete! 
; S vur schoolmates ut lack of perso: a 2 9: r 0 
NOTICES , scevmenetina in the way of Jowdlory. Unileas one can } stains ; when the leather is wegp oe driea 
, — wear genuine articles it is better to be unadorned. rps Ligety a oS ee ee eee 
o hisked into a froth, then " 
Parvars.--Apply at the War office. encase pope ghey eo Cotes Romsey Se. = ar, | subside, ond ta or two drops of vinegar added ; draw 
Fraxric Wire.—Consult a solicitor not known Sesame and even there some months may | ™mel-bair brosh always one way. 
M. S.—The wearing of long stockings, be lost in obtaining \ Dowpr.—No one is requtred to be a slave to fashion 
80 long as you conform to a certain extent to the pre- 
Rr1is.--No; they must do itthemselves. of ae —it zen ore roune and et prowing s 5 we vailing stsfo, and dress in neat attire, you be 
Hico. Such recommendations are n. ver given. exercise. Above all things, A very simple, plain and ps ae By all pong ye wns = bar pete etd 
; Inqowrtrvge.—Such questions are never answered. nutrious food, good taste. Be content to dress as well as your means 
i PrRrLexep.—The best plan would be to advertise. a Renee Oe peed ‘heres to pond qraneie: enable you, and be above imitating fashions follies. 
i Backwarp.—The best way would be to join a class. ipo ean ites and for the lage there is no better Inquiree.-—If @ surface properly by 
‘ J cleansing with warm water in which washing soda ba« 
iy Desram.—Obtain legal help; {tis a very difficult | exercise than walking. issolved, then washing off with clean water, avd 
Job. C. 8.—Mix up some whiting and spirits of wine in | when perfectly dry glasspapering smooth, after which a 
ey A Coamoponrran.—It takes its nationality from its | a paste, lay the paste over the yellowed backs, and when | wipe with duster; then ia a warm room lay on tho Z 
$ father ; dry rub off with wash leather. Before app! the seared vere thin for wie Bast raed, and next day a = 4 
“ Tae awriqvany. —The book you name is probshly un —_ you might wash with some of the plain of | thin — po Be \ no streaks, provided, o 4 
‘ : obtainable except in t useum. " etn ty Ra ay re ae 
: i ‘ ; ie ae Amarxrvr Coox.—Quarter of an ounce Seville orange Witt o’rxe Wisp.—The peculiar light that is called 
is Suremis.—The 3rd of December, 1846, was om &} L267 's cuarter of au ounce lemon peel (both pared thin), | the bates A an actual existence. It is 1 
€ Thureday. a quarter of an ounce gonvttan root, a quarter of an ounce t light that often appears over waste an i 
ae ¥. E. T.--The word gall is from the Latin gella, or gor, all bruised, and putintoa joy. Pour a pint of | m places. It ia supposed to arise from decayiny 
rath: gall nut. water on it and cover up with a cloth. wth ong matter, . from some 
Sh : Hisxrxray.—In 1878 St. Patrick’s Day foll on a Sun- pee sup na nitions and ae mend cxiiing 0 ow 
< day. periences. In certain localities it has been looked upo 
cat , Rosz.—We know of nothing to be got from a chemist's WITHOUT HIM. as a device of the evil one to lure wnomapesting person 
$19 ' ‘to make the face white. tet em i iia auaaeh Galan Suess chees tae te i a 
a3 tt ! ’ ‘0 live the sorrow down, and try to thou; o that a crime been committed, ar 
figs Fy aap ea atone of the chief ophthalmic hoe | “'peniliar with the strange new sense of light ; if one could locate it the victim would be found ther: 
ha as ag 28 To learn once more to langh, and even see In reality it is nothing more than a ory mn crea 
ope M. 0.—The testator keeps the will in his own poeses- Some half-drawn plans —nor quiver at the sight ; light that might be found anywhere about deposits «/ 
' £ gion, or may give it to a banker to lock up in his safe. To envy little childron in the lanes decomposed matver. 
res: : Dru, Sckoran.—There are numbers of such works, | oe poh aye ae” vane love bestowed ; Samson.—Tt fs said that under favourable circum 
? $ ; sonsuit some educational bookseller. With i-trimened lamps to lighbthe roughened road. | S:nces a colony of thirty thousand bees may sto: p 
| d Danpy.—The fashion referred to has been common a about two pounds of honey in a day, Of thirty tho: 
a8 frag sand bees iu a hive, which is a moderate sired colony 
oy) among the male sex for 2eome time. To watch the hands upon the clock creep round half of them stay at home keeping house, tonding tie 
1s Uxpecipen.—In selecting « trade It 12 best to choose | , Foward his hour with cautions, steady etrength ; babies, feeding the qucen and guarding the stores. 1. 
a one for which you have the most inclination. ike pilgrim feet On ne ee fine clear weather a worker may gather three or four 
page? ' Toil on in patience—till the shrine at length grains of boney inaday. As large colonies contain a. 
hy } A Bap Srevier.-—To become proficient in orthography | Is reached, and passed. To see the papers wait ; sedan on Step Cicannll bees it may be seen that pos. 
rg ’ one may study text-books, The dog sleep soundly at the open door, sibty breute live thousand individuals are out seskin: 
a; Oaxr.—It is called allspice because itis supposed to Bag pare ely sahay “Bug te bmp and ag honey, The amount each one brings in is infinitely 
bf: ite the flu your of cloves, nutmegs, and cinnamon. 8 7 but there is strength in numbers, and one cau h 
x {4 Srsocy-strucs.—A poor girl without friends, however | To watch the snowdrops fade, the roses droop pores, wel pe ago fos Be acne hg a 1 
brs talented she might be, could scareely succeed. Their heavy heads Py mossy wall ; up the cells quite rai y. Buta bee would make 
pai Beu.e.--Glycerine diluted with fresh Mme or lemon bg! Ay be poe Sofie tenes tod fall slow work of it, and would, if nuously occupied, 
at juice will belp to soften and whiten the skin ; apply | p,'see the blooma he act grove tp apace. es require some years to gather one pound of honey. 
at sarqpmnainasprat The large blue oa that he tende’ so, Cravice.—Put a quart of water in a shallow porcela'n - 
aan A Wipow.-—it might be possible to get some part of | The wide, white blossoms in thetr snowy grace, lined saucepan, a drop of and a larg: 
i: his a n, but we fear it would cost more than it is And hollyhocks with pink puffs all ablow. Sospenta yah a. <~ — oughly, « aud c 
rin wor en break one by one, six fresh . Drop \ 
; : ‘ p To stand within the room where life went out the eggs as near as possible when the water is bubbling 
a CuaBnuir ©.—The only way of getting such appoint- 
4 ment is by means of the engineering or shipbuilding mett vere ty ee athe abe Mey ie Bo: Lagere se lke thect ome Poni: go eee 
. a9 firm engaged in fitting out vessals. © Seat again the abupor, anc Mie Couns, : ee. ‘ome poached only “a 
ff To hear the altered voice moan on, and cease :— and ahalf. Have ready, as soon as “se are done, « 
‘ 4 } Aster..—Ordinary white oil paint, thinned « bit with | To plead for just one conscious word, one smile, quarter of a pound of mushrooms, as follows : 
Pe . turpentine, ie often used in the circumstances, and One feeble touch to soften down the pain ; Peel, wash and cut them in half, removing the stom 2 
in would be far preferable to the enamel. To watch + a sun go out, ae meget tl far LA { tie ball ole ek eee “gy sw 
. aeRS ice : Hey Across the room—and then grow a " spoon ol pepper. em 
7 ‘ a made up pt potagen By Bentham» ¢ Pay i be , simmer for ten minutes. Then stir in a teaspoonful of 
i lade and worked thelr way up | To carry through the years the burning thought flour. Add slowly a eup of rich boiled mille and let the 
; ¥ . Of beipful actions that were rages 5 boil up and cook for ten minutes. Pour the sauc: 
T% Aw Aomirer or THX '‘ ReapeR.”—Our antipodes le to | To speak in dreams what echoes seldom caught ; thus p’ over the slices of eggs and toast, arrang: i 
ig ; the — east rf hy en ove and ow § the spot there s * have 3 wey | ae poe Fiery yo bas won :— in a circle, and dish the mushrooms in the centre. 
43 ; is 2 small islan An’ islan ‘o dream of dead days with ti old repose ; Cutrtow.—Althougt ecntt Keen of as “litt 
- ag ; MAc,—The Glasgow Exhibition was opened fn May, PA temp mys — poe mee, Sewn + yp ‘ Japan” among the plies ot earth Ji fs not | 
wi, 1838, by the Prince of Wales; the Queen visited the Th _ riers i d th cniae break. kenga little either in area or area of > 
fs : duilding in the August of the same year. oo aw ores ee E apan, one hundred and “seven thousand, six 
3 Arow.—-The eye-ball 1s white because the blood-vessels antes ond Suis Sanane Wrest nee be Crane, 
"ey that food ite a dat nce are 80 small that they do not , Kingdom Perdlennen there are forty-one million 
on ; Admit the red corpusclea, 1 who are subj ots to the Mikado inst thirty 
t i A Sray-at-Homez.—-We think the greatest number of BP on. pent pete gem — a nome. fae: Oe eight million in the United Kingdom, taking last census 
7 traius depart and arrive at St. Pancras Station, which Be gow with iy id ; the | results in both cases. Japan's is thea 
I és now thn laraest tn te Cathed Pitmmdeen, If such a thing were done out apparent canse the | Tt he rully ten million, wtatio 1 pecrnylagh --. enfaenn 
*) i 4 rs young woman might with propriety ask the why and jw he § e iat. Me che upesien af Faaly 2: 
: Q. T.—Down to the Norman Conquest the Britons bad | wherefore. “ Nittle Italy,” aithoug® she La pestiagy pulous as Japs 
j i PU oa my here ., = \ rete id he former being | Qovxray Covsny.—The proper thing would be to go | Japan has nearly ten me the area me almost twenty 
i 
i 
m} 
. 





H he Moors, Saracens, or Arabtans of Spain. Throw the shoulder blades snugly ost the back. 
ae 4 Novice —Ine hall-roow a gentleman always gives | Contd Practice will win, and thigis the only thing | tas Lowpom Rene, Posttres. Threw haltyes> 
H ue lady bis right arm, becauso ghe has then no occasion , eckly ; or Quarterly, Shilling and Rightpen.. 
} i 4 : to change when begluning to dance. Scot.—If you deatre to make a change of employment * ‘= , 


Briquecre.—-if there is an usher the lady may go up 
the aisle of the church first ; if there is none, it fa fre- 
i H quently the case that the gentleman precedes her and 
ay ‘ shows her the pew. 
t 
f 


be sure that you. have every assurance of its being long Back Numaars, Parts and Vocus are in print, 
continued. Changes for the better may be often made, ifs neg all Eversole ™ 
but not infrequeatiy on | are decidedly for the worse. 

View the proposition ma: 


@ you in every light. Do not —Part Now 2 
venture a leap in the dark. Pts ecto “— Yor Tait, a ath, 
Nescto.—Our chief supplies of macaroni are from | 48. 6d. 


Farrz.—Go where there 1s a trade existing, which can 
be developed by a little enterprise, and make a persouai 














{ Sade of fecal * rent ne ‘ | Italy, Both macaront and vermicelii are pastes formed ¢ : 
th eta a  Recelitans before deciding on one ; we are unable | py" ten four, and made ror tales various shapes by Tux INDEX Toor. LXLV. is Now Ready; Price One 
, ' gir ee | being passed through holes in metallic plates. It ia said | Pemny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 
of Smrrren.—If there has nevar been more between you | that those flours a best adapted for This preparation ; ov : 
“y } than he mere courtesy Inwoduction ta the family circle | which make the toughest paste ; those, therefore, which | ,, #@7 Aut. Larrens To Be ADDREsaED 70 THE MprTOR a 
eh ; that {fs not enough to warrant you in asking or the | are riehest in gluten should be selected. Tux Lospon Reapes, 884, Strand, W.C. 
? > ‘ y te "y , of o us@e 
% ‘ young woman in agreetny to go te a place of amuse- | Gop rox Recent yon. have ba Pere to +44 We cannot undertake to return rejected menu: 
: unde © an 2 reso. perse 
d : Martisy Hewrrr.—By cultivating acquaintance with | which promises adequate pensation for your lab 9 —_— —— 
i t ee oe ~~ you _ seoure friends who | make up your mtud to ee) pony it at once. pd par 
es J will send a bit of work to you when it comes in their | tion you acquired at school and at college will ve London: Published tor Proprietor, at 884, Strand, 
i ; fen bes oe. = a in the papers will also | Parwetiy ot vain if ‘t shali help to qualify you for the pro- @. F. Co ; ot printed by Woopratt «01 


fession of your choice. urpeR, 70.to 76 Long Acre, W.0, 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE iz the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 


June, 1895, ADVERTISEMENTS. 














































E be 
ae CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
ana CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
a CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of RPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
has CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 
~ sj It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
" CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 
3, Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
aN BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, "on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
mi accompanies each Bottle. Souz ManvracTURER— 
ty 4 
me J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 
x 
= Bf HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT V 
rt 
er THE BEST MEDICINES FOR F AMILY USE. 
THE PILLS POLIS H 
, a 
, Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
4 And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
it THE OINTMENT IN THE WORLD. 
3. the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff F 
x Joints, Old wereuanise Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. N.B.— In Half the Time ead with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with Two 
4 Rear yeareiniet oer rT Penny Packets of the “ Rising Sun” than with Half-a-lozen Peany Packets of ordi- 
e Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, nary Blacklead. 
8 And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 





N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 








Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


Exquisite Models. 
PATENT DIAGONAL 


w 
Y & N SEAM CORSETS, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian ¢ loth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 1id., 5s, 1id., 6s. lld., 7s. 11d. 
per pair and upwards. 

“* Admirably modelled~exquisitely neat and strong.” 
—Queen. 
\TrEREE GOLD MEDALS 
si Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 
the United Kingdom and Colonies. 

























Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms 60 preva- 
lent with the sex. 
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Boxes 1s, 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 —T. by the 
maker, E. T. LE, 
Chemist, N tdingiems. 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &c., aleo 


Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 


Tarnishing as other kinds. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., «s well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, ail! ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 


In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (te 


cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you, 








al 
Penn) ‘si— oy lilt 
e\ Femauis Ie urious & worthless! C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


SILEX LENS, THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


Do you suffer from HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the 


s-NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office: 138, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FOR THEIR HOME TESTS. POST-F REE. 


The =i clabaesii SPECTAGAS or FOLDERS ever known. 


POM : , Se FAI 
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- 'WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


FOR ALL 


| Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
| Sick Headache, Constipation, 
| Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and 
| 
| 


Co: tains Fifty. ‘Six Pills. Female Ailments. 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEECHAM’s TooTEH YASSTE 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


site | NWEAWE’S 
a | =E"*OOoOD 
ene. | FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- y 
ees. LOTION “Eaves 


Supple, Foal FoOoD. 
A PURE CEREAL PREPARATION. 


¥ Qs. 6d. | 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. | 
QUININE AND IRON | EXTRAORDINARY VALUE! 
100 Small Packets of SHOWY 
enpas NERVE | STRENGTH) | FLOWER SEEDS, 1/.. Post 
GREAT MEN free 12. Certain to please, or ” 
GREAT ik ee BR eNGTEH ! money ‘ie od. DANIEL 
STONE, Loudwater, Bucks. 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. | 

| WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 

| USE ONLY 


EPPSs— Reckitts 
COCOA Blue 
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UNLABELLED STRONG 
FEMALE PILLS. 


, arising from any cause 
_ Invaluable to married 


om THOMAS OTTEY, 


" [Pleane mention paper. 


Pills always remove all obstructions, 
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|WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


WHeELPTon’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


WH.2sLPTON’S PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


WHE LPTon’s PILLS 
WHELETON’S PILLS 
WHELP-LON’S PILLS 


Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTON’s STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pils 


WHELPTON’ S OINTMENT 


Cures Eczema 


WHELPTON 'S OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 





Ask for WHELPTON’'S PILLS ¢ see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 7$4., 1s, 1}d., and 2s, 9d, per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 


Free by Post in the United- Kingdom jor 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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